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We receive a multitude of complaints of the failure 
of the ReersTeR, though it is packed and forwarded in its 
old and faithful manner. ‘‘It’s of no use to grumble”*— 
until after the election! ‘The mails are almost broken down 
with extra publications; and hundreds of postmasters are 
in attendance on conventions and committees, or engaged 
in political correspondences. We hear once or twice a 
week that money had been forwarded which never reached 
us; and, in some days, get half a dozen letters charging 
the non-receipt of the ReeisTer, though it used to be 
punctually received. We are thus plundered of our 
money, on one hand, and injured in our business on the 
other—but endeavor to bear, as calmly as we can, griev- 
ances which are without the reach of owr reformation. 

It is unpleasant to make such general remarks, because 
honest and worthy men may feel hurt by them—but we 
cannot /ocate our injuries, nor avoid accounting for wrongs 
—not our own, 


Ci 2 


{g-We publish an interesting view of the Anthracite 
coal trade. It is to be regretted that the price of this 
fuel has been so much advanced—but the greatness of 
the demand has produced the usual effect; and the extra 
profits on the business are almost exclusively for the be- 
nefit of the laborers in the mines, and those concerned 
in the transportations,—who have much increased their 
compensation, or wages. Wood, also, is unusually dear 
in all our chief cities, and the supply is short. The in- 
timate connexion of one branch of the American System 
with others, may be elucidated in the following fact, as 
we see it stated— 

The whole quantity of coal consumed by the cotton 
factories, bleecheries and priuteries attached thereto, in 
the United States, in 1830, was forty-five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-one tons. 

{The speech of Mr. Webster, on the veto of the 
bank bill, on every account, will claim and receive an 
attentive perusal. To have forbidden the passage of 
that bill, (though regarded as an extraordinary exertion 
of power, seeing that a new congress had been chosen 
since the president had denounced the bank), was, in itself, 
asmall matter, compared with the principles set forth in 
the message; and to these the remarks of Mr. Webster 
chiefly apply. 

——— 

The fair of the American Institute, at New York, 
exhibits an extraordinary display of the productions of 
American industry, talent oan taste—the glorious fruits 
of the “‘American System.” Particulars hereafter. 





iG We give another letter from Mr. Gouverneur to 
Mr. Blair, with relation to the foul charge preferred 
against the memory of president Monroe. There is 
something exceedingly disgusting in this heartless attack 
on the good name of the deceased patriot. We cannot 
see any benefit which could have been promised from 
agitating the question, at the present time; but have reason 
to admire the—({we must call it by its right name), zm- 
pudence of the ‘‘official” editor, in trying to cast blame 
upon Mr. Gouverneur, as though Ae had originated it, and 
in accusing Aim with deferring his disclosures until after 
the decease of “Johnny Rhea,”—though the charge was not 
made before! But as the affair now stands, it seems that 
Mr. Rhea did pretend that Ae had communicated ‘secret 
orders” to general Jackson—that a letter from him to Mr. 
Monroe was written, as if to maintain such pretension— 
but that Mr. Monroe had time, before his decease, to put 

€ seal of his earnest and just and indignant reprobation 
Upon that pretension. 

Mr. Gouverneur must proceed. The public cannot be 
satisfied with any thing less than a complete vindication 
of the character of Mr. Monroe. He has ample means, 

Vou. XLITI.—Sie. 7. 











and stands pledged, by every honorable consideration, to 
‘*do it quickly.”’ 





fg- We have some scraps of foreign news—but nothing 
is mentioued of immediate importance, in any respect. 
Some interesting items and selections are made from the 
foreign papers, which shall be given hereafter. 

—_——~ 

fc$The harvest in England has been very abundant, and 
the season for securing it remarkably good. It is not pro- 
bable that there will be any speedy Tanai for foreign 
grain—or that the price of wheat will become so high as 
to permit its importation. All our readers know, that, 
unless the price of grain is what we should regard exces- 
sive, the duty is profibitory. 

———) 

‘‘DemocnaTsS” AND ‘‘FEDERALISTS.” The frequent 
and (to ay oftentimes ridiculous, and sometimes offen- 
sive, use of these old political names, in certain parts of 
the United States, has induced me to believe that a plain 
and freely written chapter, with reference to them, might, 
perhaps, interest some of the elder readers of the Rreis- 
TER, and afford instruction to the younger classes—for 
concerning former parties and party terms, and of the 

rinciples and practices of individuals under them, I pro- 
fess to have a degree of personal knowledge. ‘*All which 
[ saw, and part of which I was.” 

The use of these terms eannot be pleasing to the recol- 
lections of the present chief magistrate!—for, than Mr. 
Monroe, perhaps no man had a more direct and power- 
ful influence, (fresh as he was from victory at New Or- 
leans), to render them not only inapplicable, but also 
anti-national and anti-republican: 1a | gen. Jackson, in 
his celebrated letters to Mr. Monreve in 1816, not only 
most earnestly advised him to “DESTROY THE MONSTER 
PARTY,” saying that the “‘CHIEF MAGISTRATE SHOULD 
NEVER INDULGE IN PARTY FEELINGS,” but actually re- 
commended the appointment of well-known and resolute 


federalists to high and honorable offices! Yet now, by 


one of those strange metamorphoses to which persons and 
parties are subjected, the terms are renewed with a more 
ferocious violence, perhaps, than ever prevailed because 
of them, except in the single year of 1798, or of 1799; 
and it is notorious to all men, that party preferences, as 
to the possession of office, are twenty times stronger, 
(judging by the removals made), than they were in either 
of the years just given—which we called the days of 
‘“‘proscription’*—‘‘reign of terror,”—and of the ‘black 
cockade!”? And it must be recollected, that gen. Jackson 
said, on another memorable occasion, *‘that he should fee 
bound himself to practice on those maxinis which he re- 
commended to others.”? Whence then this furious reyi- 
val of old party names and old proscriptive manners? 
But this query belongs to the personal politicians of the 
day, and J shall not answer it—still it seems, that what 
was the bitterness of federalism in 1798, became democra- 
tic in 1829, though against the recommendation ef gen, 
Jackson, himself, and the practice of president Monroe, 


in 1817. And this is manifest, that the ‘indulgence of 


party feelings,” so much complained of by the democrais 
of °98, is most excellent in the estimation by the crop o 

‘*democrats” of 1829! The former used to have credit 
for devotion to principle; but the latter have been “dyed 
in the wool,” and made perfect, on more easy terms! 
This is the truth. I speak not with reference to the **no0- 
lities of the day,” but in reprobation of the use of these 
party names, as stated: and inthis matter, I doubt not 
that three, if not four, of the heads of departments, or mem- 
bers of the cabinet ‘‘proper,” at Washington, would cor- 
dially unite with me, (under other circumstances), be- 
cause of their yet remaining affection for the old name of 
federalists: for I yield to the gentlemen the same purity 
of motive, in times past, that influenced myself; and, hay- 
ing honestly combatted under a favorite name, it is im. 


* 
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pooeee that they, or myself, should not entertain some 
urking affection for it, though now inapplicable to prin- 
7: unless by rendering such men as JamES Mapison 
*‘federalists,”? and * ‘democrats!” Mr. 

Madison, in truth, always was a federalist, being the fa- 
ther of the FEDERAL constTiTUTION; but from the first 
rise of political parties in the U. States, as they started in 

1795, until the termination of his presidency, in March 

1817, he was hardly second to Jerrerson himself, as the 
head of the democratic ag The reader will please 
bear in mind, that I speak of principles—and not persons. 

The great questions now before the people of the United 
States, are— 

1. The constitutional right and political necessity of 
protecting the national industry. 

2. The right and expediency of appropriating the mo- 
ney of the United States to internal improvements. 

3. The necessity of obedience to the decisions of the 
supreme court, as the tribunal of last resort, unless to 
arms, and civil war. 

4. The constitutionality and expediency of the bank of 
the United States.+ 

And because that he supports these great principles— 
Mr. Manisonis rendered, in party phrase,a ‘‘federalist” 
—while thousands who violently maintained the supreme 
court and the bank, in times past, have become democrats, 
simply because they are now violently opposed to both!!! 
These matters are to be reconciled only in the omnipo- 
tence of transient political party, which makes a ‘*whale” 
or a **weasel”’ out of any thing as ‘*coOMMANDED.”’ 

It was president Monroe, (on the recommendation of 
gen. Jackson, and for other good reasons, as they appear- 
ed to him), who chiefly ‘‘destroyed the {old} monster 
‘sch As the causes of difference between the two 
ormer parties had nearly ceased in 1816, the utility of 
keeping up the old names was questioned by many of the 
leading and best men of both. Mr. Monroe’s famous 
tour gave a death blow to the ‘*monster party spirit,” as 
— Jackson called it; but I was among those who 

oubted whether a sudden extinetion was altogether ex- 
pedient, though earnestly wishing a restoration of har- 
mony to all the people under the general name of Ame- 
RICANS; and those who recollect my writings a good ma- 
ny years ago, will do me the justice to say, that { hearti- 
ly labored to build upa NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
And here it may be proper to make a few remarks on the 
old parties themselves. 

These parties were not near so far apart as the body 
of the people which composed either believed. The 
ultras of both were decidedly wrong, and led to the 
adoption of many erroneous, or, serine, wicked pro- 
ceedings. In 1797-8, we had the demagogues, and that 
class of persons who sought ‘‘the spoils of victory”— 
the federalists had the fories,and also generally those 
who enjoyed “the spoils!” ‘These extremes could not 
meet, and hence a large portion of the violence and ill 
blood that prevailed. They called wus ‘‘jacobins”—we 
called them ‘‘tories”—they called us ‘*F'renchmen”’ and 
we called them ‘‘Englishmen;” and, with the use of these 
repulsive terms, we could not come together, in peace, 
on any public oceasion; for the body of either party felt 








*Every reader can find a name to fill this blank with, in his 
own neighborhood—for almost every village or township con- 
tains some hittle-great man, who thinks that his opinions, in the 
science of politics, or political economy, may well be put in 
opposition to these of JAMES MADISON; who, though his life 
has not been surrounded by a “halo of glory” for any particular 
act, will leave behind him a character, as a statesman, that will 
be cherished while CONSTITUTIONAL LAW shall be valued among 
men—out-ranking Numa and Alfred, and all who have preced- 
ed him; and standing in bold relief, when compared with others, 
for purity of thought, consistency in action, and perspicuity and 
power in demonstration. The venerable sage still lives; and 
we feel assured in the hope, that no friend of freedom will ever 
have to regret that he lived too long for his own reputation as a 
benefactor of the human race, in prescribing and expounding 
the true principles of civil government, and the “rights of man.”? 
The blank may also be filled by the name of any of the 20.000 

enerals and 50,000 colonels that we have in the United States— 
if of the new “‘wool-dyed’”’ democratic school—no matter whe- 
ther he CAN read, or never kas read, the constitution—for he in- 
tuitively understands all the great principles of our republican 
institutions better than Mapison, who has reflected pretty near- 
ly sixty years on matters relating to the science of government. 

{There are many minor or dependent points which might be 


=. 
compelled, as it were, “FOR FARTY’S SAKE,” to stand by 
its ultras, respectively, and these were always on {}, 
stretch for distinction! Both committed great errors jy, 
practice, and yet the fundamental “principles” of po), 
were not severely opposed—though in many matters of 
opinion we differed. In support of this declaration y, 
have the testimony of Mr. Jefferson, just as he came oy 
of the most ardent political canvass ever then witnesse; 
in our land—for he said ‘‘we are all federalists—al]_ ye. 
publicans,” and that ‘‘differences of opinion were joy 
always differences of principle.” See his inaugural speech 
of March 4, 1801. And it must be admitted, (as My. 
McLane, the present see of the treasury, claimed fo, 
his party as late as 1825, I believe), that we, the old de. 
moeratic party, fully adopted many of the leading meg. 
sures of the federalists, which, as a party, we had moy 
earnestly opposed, as repugnant toa sound national po. 
licy, and unfitted to the permanency of our republican 
institutions! ‘Take, for instances of each, the navy an 
the bank. Before the war, the federalists were for a ye. 
gular and respectable naval establishment, and for the 
bank; but after the war, no one of the democratic party 
advocated gun-boais, (which had once heen a test of 
party!!!) and a majority of this party also favored the 
re-establishment of such an institution as it had itself de- 
stroyed. ‘These were among the federal “triumphs;” as 
well as in setting forth the principle of protecting the 
national industry, which belongs more to ALEXANneEn 
HamILTon than to Tuomas Jerrerson: for, though the 
latter maintained the application of that priveiple in his 
report as secretary of state on the fisheries—the fornier, 
as secretary of the treasury, marked out and prescribed its 
extent TO THE FULLNESS OF INDEPENDENCE AND NATIONAL 
power. Qn the other hand, we had our *‘triumphs,” in 
the establishment of more liberal principles, and new 
responsibilities in public agents, the repeal of obnoxious 
Jaws, and reduced expenditures, &e. But, were all the 
real points of difference analyzed, it would surely ap- 
pear—that, in the most essential matters of political faith, 
a large majority of both parties weré American, and in- 
fluenced alike by considerations of the public good: that, 
if on the part of the federalists, they held erroneous 
ideas as to the necessity of a ‘‘strong government,” we 
were almost as incorrect in our zeal to reduce the general 
and necessary powers of government: that, if the federal- 
ists wished too much to extend the foreign commerce 
and relations of the U. States, the democrats desired too 
much the establishment of a rigid ‘terrapin policy.” Avi 
here it may be well to remark, that the business of our 
foreign relations, neither in its prineiple nor practice, 
was ever so much extended as at this present season of 
revived ‘‘democracy;” but such extensions were among 
the charges that we preferred against the federalists in 
1798-9. As to the army—how stands the fact? The 
old federal maxim was, ‘‘in peace prepare for war’— 
but we then said, that such preparation begat a disposi- 
tion for war, and took from ‘‘the mouth of labor the 
bread it had earned,” for the support of useless officers; 
but now, and ever since the end of the war of 1812, we 
have kept in pay three or four times as many officers 3 
are required for the rank and file in service, believing 
that military science, as well as true economy in the public 
expenditures, enjoin this proceeding upon us. And we 
have cherished and extended that ‘‘aristecratic institr- 
tion,” the military academy; nay, not content with that, 
some of our best democrats have earnestly supported the 
establishment of alike academy for the naval service! 
And so I might pass many other important items i" 
review, to shew the inapplicability of old party names 
to present persons and things. On the other han¢, 
it is equally strange—that three or four of the five mem- 
bers of the present cabinet, who were among the most 
decided supporters of the [almost] infallibility of the de- 
erees of the supreme court, should remain in the at- 
ministration after the late veto message of the president— 
which assumes for the executive a right to enforce the 
law as ‘the understands it,” not as the court pronounces 
it,—if I **understand” the message rightly. The like 
continuation in office could not have happened in Eng: 
land—the ministers, under such cireumstances, would feel 
compelled to resign; and if the chaneellor of the British 
exchequer differed as widely from the British king, co" 
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‘tion in this matter which I cannot penetrate. 
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of the treasury very lately differed from the American 
resident, asto the bank of the United States—it would 
- impossible for that chancellor to retain his place 
under the king, and maintain his responsibility to the 
nation: for it will be recollected, that qfier the presi« 
dent had denounced the bank, the secretary of the trea- 
sury not only effcially proclaimed the necessity of such 
an institution, but pronounced a high eulogium on ‘‘the 
good management of the present bank—the accommoda- 
tion it has given the government, and the practical be- 
nefits it has rendered the community.” These are the 
very words of Mr. McLane in his annual report of the 
rth December, 1831; and how he can continue in an 
administration so hostile to the bank, the concerns of 
which are so intimately blended with the business of his 
own proper department, would seem irreconcilable on 
former principles of action. ‘There is a mysterious ope- 
I make no 
impeachment of motives; but must express an opinion, 
that no British or Amevican minister ever bcfore retain- 
ed his place, under like circumstances. Mr. Clay would 
not have been a member of Mr. Adams’ cabinet five mi- 
nutes longer than to write a resignation, (except to close 
some actually pending concern), had Mr. Adams put his 
veto on the tariff law of 1828—though that law rather 
belonged to the department of the treasury than the de- 
partment of state. 

To return to the matter more immediately before 
us—the misuse of old party names. ‘The official paper, 
the “Globe,” lately made an awful attack upon the 
“black cockade”? men of other days. ‘This was in the 
excess of the zeal of Mr. Biair!—for, 1 think, that I 
have seen that ‘‘ensign of party” in the hats of three of 
the five members of the cabinet ‘‘proper,” though one of 
them, (in its day), was perhaps ether young to have 
hoisted that ensign, except in the warmth of his feelings, 
aud in pursuance of the saying, that ‘‘as the old cock 
crows the young one learns!”—and I have heard it said, 
and believe it, that four of the five were guilty of that 
most heinous offence—as the **Globe’’ would have it to 
be! 1 de not so think it. 1 feel certain that as pure repub- 
licans as ever lived wore the ‘‘black cockade” between 
the years 1797 and 1800—though I waren it, as I hate all 
such thirigs still, because that it made a separation be- 
tween persons, even in their domestic and social relations 
—but the ‘‘entire” democracy now raises up even a per- 
sonal emblem, not less eaceptionable in its principle, and 
Sar less excusable in its practice,—because that the “black 
cockade” was that of the revolation, and referible to 
“the times which tried men’s souls.” To TuHat cockade 
uo objection could be offered, except in its arbitrary, and, 
perhaps L should say, also, andi-refudblican, display of 
the feelings of a political party—but Tus emblem is fur- 
ther objectionable, because that, (and for the first time in 
America), it has a mere personal application; and | invite 
all the old democrats to recollect that ‘*MEASURES, AND 
NOT MEN,” used to float on their banner. If ‘‘black cock- 
ade, or no black cockade” were now the criterion at 
Washington, another cabinet, intended for another “unit,” 
would have to be dissolved. And we are told by practi- 
cal men that if a good black is once ‘‘dyed in the wool,” 
there is no hope of making any other fast color out of 
such wool afterwards, let it be manipulated, and turned, 
and twisted as it may! Again, as to the use of the terms 
“democrats” and ‘federalists. ? Of about sixty persons, 
many of them officers and soldiers of the revolution, who 
formed the first regular democratic meeting ever held, 
(as 1 was then informed), in that gallant little state from 
whence the secretary of the treasury and myself both hail, 
only seven individuals remain—of whom I am the young- 
er, being at that time, though so honored and confided in, 
yeta minor. And how stand the old party terms as now 
applied to these still surviving ‘‘democerats of the school 
of 97-8?" Siar out of the seven being staunch friends of 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, the 
SUPREMACY OF THE LAWS as adjudged by the supreme 
court,* and of the BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, as re- 


ee 


‘Lam not satisfied with the constitution of the supreme court— 
and think that it ought not to be so far removed as it is from 
'eaction of the people—but for expressing this sentiment, I 
Was called a ‘‘jacobin”? by some of the mushroom “democrats” 
of the day, now affecting to hold that the decisions of this court 
4re not binding on the president—deas consistent souls that they 








strained by the new charter proposed for it, are of the 
class called ‘‘federalists”—and the seventh (who never 
was an active or efficient partizan), perhaps, holds pre- 
cisely the same private opinions that we do; but not acti: 
upon them, retains his old name of a ‘*demoerat;” and, 
the last time that I conversed with him he held a little 
office, which was very convenient to him, for he is now 
aged, and, I regret to say, not rich; for he is, (as I be- 
lieve), as worthy a man as any of his ancient coadjutors 
in the ‘‘eause of democracy.”* On the other hand, a 
large proportion of those yet living, against whom I acted 
in Maryland, (as editor and proprietor of a ‘full blood- 
ed,” and rather violent democratic newspaper—publish- 
ed daily in Baltimore, in 1805 and subsequent years), 
then being chiefs of the federal party, are chiefs of the 
new democratic party! Tempora mutantur! Is there no 
instruction in the facts here stated? 

1 shall proceed to mention a few more a cases to 
shew the absurdity, or something worse, of using the old 
party terms as applicable to present persons, 

It was the essence of federalism in 798 to discharge one 
officer out of 10, because of his political opinions—it is 
the quintessence of democracy now to discharge 9 out of 
10, on the same account. 

It was terrible federalism to see federal officers at poli- 
cal meetings and standing at the polls, in 1798; it is now 
a pure democratic duty for such to give faithful attendanee 
on every such occasion. I once myself counted ninet at 
one gathering, (since Sept. 1829), from the Baltimore 
custom house only, (and several boatmen, &c. were pro- 
bably also present), though the business of our custom 
house is small; but at New York, where the dependents 
on the custom house now form a battalion of about or more 
than three hundred men strong, and whose receipts near- 
ly approach three hundred thousand dollars a year,t we 





are! But on this point, I have always agreed even with the ul- 
tra friends of the judiciary—that, while the court exists under 
its present constitution, its decisions should be, and muat be, 
final; because of the absolute and uncontrolable necessity of 
the operation of some power in every nation, which shall be ac- 
cepted as deciding correctly—at least, for the time being. And, 
if the question occurs, whether such power shali be vested in a 
body like the supreme court, or in an individual HAPPENING to 
fill the executive chair~—I should respect myself too much to 
argue it. And such was gen. Jackson’s opinion in 1825—for in 
his letter to the legislature of Tennessee, of October, in the year 
just given, speaking of the CORRUPTION that must follow the 
appointment of members of congress to office—he would leave 
open the widest range for the selection of judges, and said, *“The 
politician may err, yet his errors may be presently retrieved, and 
no considerable injury result; BUT WITH JUDGES, PARTICULARLY 
IN THE LAST RESORT, ERROR IS FATAL, BECAUSE WITHOUT RE- 
Mepy.’’ Nay, the general went further than I would go—for I 
do not admit that any error against a well-determined public 
judgment, should be “‘wrrnout REMEDY’’—as to future practice. 
But that corrective is not in “impceachments’?’—for these affect 
not errors of opinion—thouglh such errors may be “‘futul,”’ if ren- 
dered PERPETUAL. 


*The character of the times in which this meeting was held 
may be gathered from the fact, that, when it was proposed to 
name a chairman, many, with one consent, began to make ex- 
cuses, fearing its effect on their means of living! I think that at 
least four elderly and conspicuous gentlemen were named, 
who declined, for the reason just given. The fifth, (who then 
and now, ‘feared no man’? in the discharge of what he thought 
duty, and was besides out of the reach of apprehended persecu- 
tion, though not rich), accepted, and took his seat firmly, after 
a brief address which caused no small excitement in those who 
had resisted a nomination to the place. I can yet repeat a part 
of it, word for word—it was not a thing to be easily forgotten! 


iI had a list of the names of these officers, but have lost it.. 
It may be recovered, perhaps, by looking-in at the White-Hall 
gardens on the Sunday afternoon preceding the next ensuing 
election of electors in Maryland! 

{The exact number on the list of April 1832 is 245 men, and 
the annual compensation $269,177 84. In this list is not in- 
cluded the boatmen, many porters, and other persons employed. 
Nor is their compensation added. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as intimating that all the officers of the customs perform 
electioneering duties—that all pay a certain per cenftum on the 
“treasury pap’? received by them, fer electioneering purposes; 
but have no sort of doubt that a large majority of the recently 
appointed officers of the customs do one or the other, or both, from 
the fat collector down to the poor “‘man what rows the boat,’? 
though in many of the custom houses there remain some old 
fashioned fellows, who, no matter what may be their political 
preferences, will neither suffer such deductions ‘rom their emolu 
ments, nor render such personal service—nor say “SLUSHEY 
HOSsPODIN,”’? which means, I obey, my lord, as the Russian ex- 
clasms when beaten by any person of a superior grade. Thus 
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are told that they are mustered by fifties and hundreds at 
a time, ‘‘for duty,” concerning the elections. At the late 
state convention to nominate a governor, &e. at Herki- 
mer, there were present 119 members, of these 69 were 
public officers, and of this 69, no less than 19 were offi- 
cers of the United States. Jt is thus in every state in the 
union, and it is not worth while to use the many particu- 
lars that are before us. Hundreds of postmasters are on 
the corresponding committees,—which is very convenient. 
But it is ‘‘federal”’ to speak of these things, though the 
mere types of them were so much reprobated in 1797-8; 
and a very short time since by the president himself, in 
his inaugural speech, who, on the 4th of Mareh, 1829, ex- 
ssed his intention to correct ‘‘those abuses which had 
ought the patronage of the federal government into 
conflict with the freedom of election.”” 1 mean no personal 
disrespect to these persons; and will be among the last of 
men to forbid them an exercise of their private rights as 
citizens. But have only to remark, that, if such exhibi- 
tions and actions were federal in 1798, they cannot easily 
be made democratic in 1832! 

It was ‘‘federal”’ to aypoint members of congress to 
office—and ‘‘corrureTION” was recently, and authorita- 
tively, predicted, should the practice be continued, un- 
less with respect to judges, only. It was ‘‘federal” to re- 





the autocrat may cudgel, or kick, a grand duke, the latter a 
field marshal, who may kick a general, the general a colonel, 
and he a major—the latter a captain and the captain a subal- 
tern—the subaltern a sergeant, the sergeant a corporal, the cor- 
poral a private soldier, the soldier a peasant, the peasant his 
wife, and the wife her child; and each is bound to be kicked 
unresistingly, and baw! out “‘sLUsHEY HOSPODIN.”’ 

Now it will be recollected that the patriotic col. Benton made 
a huge report against the patronage of the executive on the 4th 
of May, 1826, (inserted in vol. XXXVI. of the ReGisver); ar- 
ranging, from the ‘‘blue book,”’ a list of the names of all persons 
employed at the New York custom house, &e. And that he 
was filled with the fear of corruption, because of a patronage 
so overwhelming!!! But to redeem the nation, vast numbers of 
his praiseworthy reports were printed at the public expeuse, 
and forwarded to ali parts at the public cost, being franked by 
himself and other sturdy laborers in the holy cause of retrench- 
ment and reform. But col. Benton’s list, (and we are certain 
that he omitted nothing that could have lengthened it, or in- 
creased the annual amount of executive patronage dispensed) 
contained only 174 names, of exactly such officers as are con- 
tained in the list of the secretary of the treasury of the 9th 
April, 1832, now before me, which adds up 245 men; and the 
annual compensation of the herd of officers of customs at New 
York in 1825, was in the enormous sum of $162,503 79; where- 
as, the just payment of such faithful public agents, the services 
of every one of which is indispensable to the public service, is 
now in the moderate yearly amount of $269,177 84! And herein— 
in this great reformatson of abuses, the patriotism of the colonel 
has been satisfied; and, for some years past, he has held bis 
peace concerning retrenchment—all sorts of wholesome reforms 
having been brought about by himself, and other faithful guar- 
dians of the public purse. No meinber of congress now makes 
a journey of two thousand miles in a single night, and receives 
mileage for it—say 2,000 dollars for one night’s rest at his 
own lodgings in Washington! It is true however, that some 50 
or 60, dollars have been paid for a nine days’ visit to St. 
Petersburgh, on account of a minister for Russia, secking bis 
own ease in England—but the like will not happen again; and 
that person, because of his close application to business and ex- 
traordinary consistency and milduess and sweetness of charac- 
ter, and excessive disregard for money, was specially entitled 
to make extraordinary drafts on the public treasury; such as for 
out-fit, a year’s salary, and in-fit—all for nine days. 

The following is a summary view of the force in men and 
payments made to them, in gross and per head, at the custom 
house in New York, in the prodigal year 1826, and reformed 
year 1832. The profits of individuals now have an annual 
average value of 165 dollars more than formerly; and some will 
say that there are reasons why the public emoluments should 
be greater than heretofore—though not because of services at or 
in the business of the custom house. 

In 1826 174 men; 162,503 79 dollars. For each, av. $933 93 

1832 245 men; 269,177 84 dollars. do do 1,098 68 


eet i ee 


Increase 71 men; 106,674 05 dollars. 164 75 


As colonel B. said in his report ‘‘A formidable host, indeed! 
formidable in numbers and still more so in the vast amount of 
money in their hands!”? These are the colonel’s own patriotic 
exclamations. But we see that since that day of profligacy and 
corruption, the persons engaged in the same employments at 
New York have increased in ‘‘numbers’’ 71—and in the vast 
amount of money in their hands $106,674—that the golden har- 
vest of 1826 yielded only an average of 933 dollars per man, 
while under the retrenching system “‘we the people’? pay at 











ward editors of public journals with places of honor anq 
profit—for the public press must thereby become cor. 
rupted. It was ‘‘federal” to interfere with the lofi 

powers of the senate, representing the ‘‘sovereignty” of 
the states. I could fill a whole page with the bare reg. 
tal of like cases—leaving the application of old par. 
ty names to present things, with any, and every, intellj- 
gent individual. But 1 shall forbear, and only refer to 
one or two more leading MEASURES (all which I haye 
and always shall, diseuss in mine own humble and home. 
ly way), because that it is against my practice to ente; 
into what may appear personal political matters—thong), 
in presenting measures to the public consideration, jt j; 
morally impossible to avoid some bearings upon them. 

It was democratic in all the south to protect domestic 
manufactures, and force regulations of trade on the peo. 

le of the east; but it is now democratic with many and not 
in the south only, to stand violently opposed to domestic 
manufactures, because of new fangled notions about the 
constitutionality of the whole protecting system, &e.—an( 
to feel willing to sacrifice the hundreds of millions of dol. 
lars, vested in manufactures, because of the laws impos. 
ed, or started, mainly by the south and west, and to deny 
hundreds of thousands of persons their present means of 
a comfortable subsistence: and the ‘‘judicious tariff” of 
the secretary of the treasury, presented at the last session 
of congress, which contemplated a general levelling of 
‘**protectian” to the pitiful duty of fifteen per cent. was 
‘‘PEMOCRATIC TARIFF,” in the abominable party slang of 
the day. And yet gen. Jackson, as a senator of the Unit- 
ed States, fully supported the wilira provisions, as they 
were called, in the tariff of 1824—which Mr. MeLane’s 
project would have destroyed. 

It was democratic to oppose the old bank of the United 
States—but Mr. Crawford, whose pure and original de- 
mocracy will not be doubted by any of the patent demo- 
erats of this day, defended it like a giant, and such he 
wasthen. But after this, even so soon as 1816, Mr. Craw- 
fjord was put up as the republican candidate for president, 
though he failed in his nomination by the ‘‘trepubliean 
caucus” of members of congress—but, nevertheless, he 
obtained the ‘‘regular republican nomination” in 1824, 
by a miserable congressional caneus of 66 members, being 
supported only, as it were, by his own state, and by Mr. 
Ritchie, ‘‘the republican party” of Virginia, and Mr. 
Van Buren, ‘the republican party” of New York. And 
in the legislature of the latter state, | myself heard the 
subject discussed and it was so decided, that to ‘preserve 
the republican party,” in the election of Mr. Crawford, 
the proptr of New York ought not to have any thing to 
say in the election of a president of the United States!!! 
It was the most grand, most twisting, and impudent re- 
publicun farce that Lever witnessed, never expecting to 
‘‘see its like again,” even in these days of wonderful 
doings. 

To return a moment to the bank, and conelude this 
chapter on ‘‘democrats” and ‘‘federalists.”? The bank 
was, originally, a federal measure—but all Pennsy!vanii 
wished a renewal of the charter of the present bank. |: 
not Pennsylvania democratic? May it not be said of this 
state, as of Rome—‘‘while stands the coliseum Rome 
stands,” in application to her great principles of nation: 

olicy! 
¢ I have amused myself nota little with considering hov 
the desiguations of ‘‘demoeratic” and ‘‘federal” woull 
have applied—if the president of the United States, 1 
stead of vetoing, had approved the bank bill !—as nearly 
all his ardent friends in Pennsylvania solemnly assure! 
the people that he would! In Pennsylvania, the dem 
cratic trumpet would have been blown with the strengt! 
ofatyphon wind! ‘*Didn’t we tell that the old de 
mocrat would respect the wishes of old democratic Peni 
sylvania2” would have been the ery of every one of the 
democratic party; so in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Ill 
nois, Missouri, Louisiana, &e. &e. But in WVew | ork 
and Virginia, (these pure demoeratie states! )}—how would 
the account have stood? ‘They, ‘‘nolens volens,” would 
have been turned into federal states! This would have 
been *“‘awful.” But such a conclusion is irresistibly dra¥" 
from the fact—that every man in Pennsylvania, 2 " 
were, (the ‘great Jackson state,” as it has been ealle¢, 
and which had certainly caused his elevation to the pr 





the rate of 1,098 dollars man, for the very same services, 
and the same number of hours employed, &c. 


sideney), before the veto, being an acknowledged den 
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= 
crat, was a friend of the bank; but, after the veto, to sup- 
port the the bank was to be a federalist—the entire cha- 
racter and principles(!!!) of parties being changed as 
gen. Jackson said YEA or Nay! 

And now let the users of the terms ‘‘democrats”’ and 
«federalists,”’ as applicable to the present state of things, 
“to supper with what appetite they muy.” I have done 
with the mushrooms. have freely expressed my opi- 
nions, with a due respect for persons, but with the ‘“‘Ly- 
pEPENDENCE’™* of truth. 

Geoneta. We have partial accounts of the progress 
of the elections in this state. So far as they go—they 
are against the doctrine of nullification. 

Tennessee. ‘The members of the legislature of Ten- 
nessee, ‘fas private citizens,’ have nominated fifteen 
electors, to be recommended to the people of the state, 
‘who may be relied upon to vote for Andrew Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren.” 

A law has also been passed providing that the electors 
shall be chosen by a general ticket. 





Girard FuND. The following gentlemen have been 
elected by the select and common councils of the city of 
Philadelphia, directors of the Girard trust: James Page, 
Roberts Vaus, John Moss, Michael Baker and Joshua 


oe 
his is, indeed, an important concern. 


The fund is, 
perhaps, worth eight millions of dollars! 


a 





Mr. PornpEXTER appears to have been kindly receiv- 
ed by many of his fellow citizens of Mississippi, and has 
been invited to several public entertainments. He at- 
tended a great dinner party at Natchez, and addressed 
the company for two hours—the general sentiment ex- 
pressed at which was—if any person had been ‘‘born to 
command,” the people present were not born to obey. 

Assentres! A communication in the ‘National In- 
telligencer” of the 9th inst. has the following. It is in- 
serted that it may be preserved as an unprecedented cu- 
riosity:+ but the comments are omitted. 

“The whole weight of the government, for some weeks 
past, seems to have been devolved on the shoulders of 
the secretary of the navy. With the exception of Mr. 
Woodbury, there is searcely a single officer at his post, 
nor has there been for several weeks; all have fled, and 
with them many of their subordinates. The president, 
the secretaries of state, war, treasury, the attorney gene- 
ral, postmaster general, one of his yee (the other has 
but reeently returned), comptroller Thornton, fourth au- 
ditor Kendall, second auditor Lewis, the commissioner of 
the land office, and a host of inferior officers, who have fled 
from their stations under the plea of bad health, which 
was always good till they got into office.” 


ROBBERY OF A BANK. Office of the North Western 
bank of Virginia— Wheeling, Oct. 3, 1832—To the public: 
This bank was entered and robbed on the night of the 
2d inst. of about sixty-seven thousand dollars in notes and 
about one thousand dollars in specie; $700 was this morn- 
ing found. If the balance of the money is not recovered, 
the bank is perfectly solvent and will be able to meet its 
engagements. The undersigned deem it right to make 
this a pn to guard individuals holding the rotes of 
this bank from disposing of them at a loss. 
Arcn’p Woops, pres’t V. W. bank. 
Samvet Sprice, 
Cuartes D. Knox, 
Tuomas Pav 11, 
Joun B tyz, 
Taos. Jounston, 
[OF the er stolen about 25,000 dollars was in notes 
of the bank of the United States—4 or 5 of them of the 
denomination of $1,000. The robbers left in the chest 
4 or 5,000 dollars in gold, and 10 or 12,000 dollars in 
paper. The doors were opened by false keys, and the 


directors. 








*This article was entirely sketched and partly written, on 
board the steam boat “Independence,” in the Chesapeake bay, 
on Saturday last. 
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iron chest foreed. A reward of $5,000 Is offered for the 
villains and the property. It was believed that one of 


them had been arrested at Pittsburg. 





Tue Nicer. In consequence of the late bold and pe- 
rilous voyage of the Messrs. Lander, the entire line « f 
the river Niger can now be distinctly traced. Its souree, 
as stated by Laing, seems to be in the country of Kissi, 
about 200 miles from Sierra Leone. From thence it runs 
to the far-famed ‘limbuctoo. Park navigated it from 
this place to Youri, and the Landers from thence to the 
Atlantic ocean. By taking two lines, the one to and the 
other from Timbuctoo, we shall have 2,000 miles as the 
direct length of the river, which, no doubt, from its va- 
rious windings, must reach 3,000. 

VOTES FOR PRESIDENT, &e. The Salem Gazette fur- 
nishes the following table of votes given for president and 
vice president at the elections sirice Washington’s retire- 
ment. 

1796. President—Adams 71, Jefferson 68, T. Pinck- 
ney 58, A. Burr 50. 

1800. President—Jefferson 73, Adams 64, A. Burr 73, 
T. Pinckney 58. 

1804. President—Jefferson 162, C. C. Pinckney 14. 
Vice president—G, Clinton 162, Rufus King 14. 

1808. President—Madison 152, C. C. Pinckney 47. 
Vice president—G. Clinton 118, Rufus King 47. 

1812. President—Madison 127, De Witt Clinton 89. 
Vice president—E. Gerry 128, Ingersoll 58. 

1816. President—Monroe 183, Rufus King 34. Vice 
president—Tompkins 113, opposition seattering. 

1820. President—Monroe 218, no opposition except- 
ing one vote given from New Hampshire. Vice presi- 
dent—Tompkins 212, opposition divided. 

1824. President—Andrew Jackson 99, J. Q. Adams 
84, Wm. H. Crawford 41, Henry Clay 37. Viee presi- 
dent—J. C. Calhoun 182, Nathan Sanford 30, Nathaniel 
Macon 24, Andrew Jackson 13, Mr. Van Buren 9, Hen- 
ry Clay 2. 

1828. President—Andrew Jackson 178, J. Q. Adams 
83. Vice president—J. C. Calhoun 173, Richard Rush 
83. 

[At the two first elections given, the constitution did 
not discriminate between the votes of the electors—the 
person receiving the highest vote being president, and the 
next highest vice president. After the contest in the 
house between the friends of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr, 
the constitution was changed and the discrimination made. } 
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MARYLAND ELECTIONS. 
Alleghany eounty. 





Clay. Jackson. 
Bruce 731 | Lantz 796 
MeCulloch 719 | Louthan 756 
Armstrong 643 | Slicer 7QB 
Hoffinan 631 | Klipstine 424 
‘Anne Arundel county. 
Ellicott 991 | Linthicum 814 
Burgess 975 | Kuncklin 707 
Duvall 959 | Marriott 676 
Compton 937 | Anderson 589 
Annapolis city. 
Brewer 174 No regular opposition. 
Williamson 174 
City of Baltimore. 
° ° é* 4 i~J 
by z 3 & 3 a 
‘> B . 
z= oe gi £2 
ty ~ S & 2 
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Ist. Ward 9283 285 935 237 6,705 
2d. Ward 301 302 324 314 631 6,705 
3d. Ward 367 366 253 244 619 6,290 
4th.Ward 472 471 293 287 767 6,705 
5th.Ward 325 321 433 431 768 6,664 
6th.Ward 452 450 402 402 888 6,538 
7th.Ward 289 291 483 468 772 7,083 
&th.Ward 460 468 250 248 720 ~ 6,41 
9h.Ward 313 316 489 481 812 6.77 
10th.Ward 451 457 26 25 72 6, 
lith.Ward 453 459 411 402 875 ~~ 6, 
12th.Ward 399 402 272 %64 672 7, 


4,565 4,588 4,111 
Messrs. Jenkins and Harper, J 
average majority of 5044 votes. 


1 
770 
754 
848 
158 














4,033 8,775 80,625 
acksonians, are elected, by an 





tExcept when the Goths burnt the capitol, &c. 


At the September election, last year, for elector of senate, 
the Jackson majority in the city was 696—8,172 votes being ta- 
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ken; and in October, for congress, that majority was 801—and RECAPITULATION. 
the votes taken 8,449. Counties. Anti-Jackson. Jackson. 
{It will be observed that the 7th ward, which contains 545 | Alleghany 1 3 
rsons more than the 6th, and perhaps, with a less proportion | Washington 0 4 
of the colored population, gave 116 votes less; and though con- | Frederick 2 2 
taining 672 more persons than the 8th ward, only 52 more | Montgomery 4 0 
votes, Xc.] : Prince George’s 4 0 
Baltimore county. Calvert 4 0 
Clay. Jackson. Charles 4 0 
Price 1,233 | Turner 2,157 | St. Mary’s 4 0 
Ely — 2,030 | Annapolis city Q 0 
Worthington 1,901 |} Anne Arundel 4 0 
_ | Holmes 1,612 | Baltimore city 0 2 
Cecil county. Baltimore county 0 4 
Cameron 913 | Evans 1,147 | Harford 0 4 
Wilson 894 | G. A. Thomas 1,170 | Cecil 0 4 
Reynolds 896 | L. Thomas 1,140 | Kent 4 0 
Lusby 863 | W. Knight 1,082 | Queen Anne 1 3 
Calvert county. Talbot 4 9 
Kent 470 | Parran 370 | Caroline 4 0 
Billingslea 442 | Smith 392 | Dorchester 4 0 
Somerville 436 | Allnut 372 | Worcester 4 0 
Morsell 423 | Weems 311 | Somerset 4 0 
Charles county. — — 
(There was no “‘Jackson”’ opposition in this county—but the Total 54 26 
four elected composed what was called the “‘working men’s Senate 15 


ticket.» } 














Wm. D. Merrick 563 | Josias Hawkins 488 
Thos. erson 548 | Wm. A. Dulany 470 
Walter M. Miller 563 | Y. R. Spalding 47) 
Theodore Mudd 516 | John Hughes 449 
Caroline county. 
Carter 643 | Turner 537 
Charles 628 | Corkran 509 
Richardson 578 | Rumbold 504 
Jump, jr. 601 | Clark 461 
Dorchester county. 
Wright 1,016 | Breerwood 739 
Nicolls, 1,020 | Murray 730 
‘Travers 1,009 ; Elbert 714 
Richardson 919 | Rowins 708 
Frederick county. 
Johnson 3,472 | Unkefer 3,381 
Hammond 3,369 | Schley 3,375 
Owings 3,368 | Ramsburg 3,337 
Shepherd 3,360 | Palmer 3,290 
Harford county. 
Moores 1,039 | Johns 1,171 
Williams 1,028 | Sutton 1,158 
Amos 1,020 | Hope 1,148 
Waters 964 | Forwood 1,045 
Kent county. 
Jas. P. Wickes 502 | Mich. Miller 465 
Unit Chandler 503 | Merritt Miller 467 
Wm. Hayne 514 | John Kelley 456 
G. Garrettson 492 | Henry Hurtt 471 
Montgomery county. 
White 810 | O. Wilson 493 
Harding 808 | Hays 423 
Gittings 792 
H. Wilsen 796 
Prince George’s county. 
Edelin 771 | Day 694 
Gant 761 | Edelin 656 
Duvall 750 | Keech 621 
Prait 708 | Morton 598 
Queen Anne’s county. 
E. G. Bourke 639 | L. Roberts 667 
T. W. Hopper 637 | T. Wright 663 
T. Burges 631 | R. Larrimore 660 
G. O. Trenchard 599 | J. Spencer 609 
St. Mary’s county. 
B. G. Harris 669 | No Jackson opposition. 
B. P. Heard 640 
R. Thomas 648 
WwW’. P. Blackestone 640 
John Sothorn 615 





The first four are elected. 
Somerset county. 


Dennis 593 | No Jackson opposition. 
Teackle 536 
Cottman 562 
Jones 408 
Talbot county. 
Stevens 554 | No Jackson opposition. 
Mulliken. 554 
- Dudley 548 
Bruff 538 | 
Washington county. 
Kershner 1,650 | Mann 1,843 
McKee 1,404 | Hollman 1,811 
Jacques 1,474 | Grove 1,787 
Newcomer 1,456 | Kennedy 1,780 
Worcester county. 
Hearn 919 | Martin 391 
Milbourne 917 | Trehearn 202 
Powell 907 
Forman 879 
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69 
Majority on joint ballot—43. 
Mr. Charles Sewell (Jackson) has been elected to congress to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the decease of col. Mitchell, 
who had the same political preferences. ‘The vote stood thus: 


Sewell. Veuasy. 
Harford 1,157 1,062 
Cecil 1,071 971 
Kent 454 517 
2,682 2,550 
Majority for Sewell 132. 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION. 
First congressional district, 
Composed of Southwark, Moyamensing, Blockley, German- 
town, Roxborough, and some other smaller election districts, in 


the county of Philadelphia. 


For congress. J.B. Sutherland 2,366 elected. 
James Gowen 1,916 
Samuel B. Davis 451 





Whole no. of votes 4,733 

Dr. Sutherland, the “regularly nominated” Jackson candidate, 
(but openly opposed to all the leading measures of the adminis- 
tration of the United States), is re-elected by a majority of 450 
votes over Mr. Gowen, who was chairman of the late meeting 
of Irish citizens, and the regular anti-Jackson candidate. Mr. 
Davis was the ultra-veto-Jackson candidate. 

Second congressional district, 

* Composed of the city of Philadelphia, proper. 


For congress. H. Binney 4 
J. Harper 5,104 t clected. 
B. Richards 3,396 
H. Horn 3,191 


Messrs. Binney and Harper, the ‘Clay candidates,” elected 
by an average majority of 1,990 votes, over Mr. Richards and 
Mr. Horn (present member), the “regular Jackson candidates.” 
The two former bad majorities in 13 of the 15 wards. 

In the city of Philadelphia the whole Clay tickets for assem- 
bly, and the select and common councils, were carried by nearly 
the same huge majorities. So there is a thorough change. 

Third congressional district : 

Composed of the Northern Liberties, Kensington, Spring 

Garden, Oxford, &e. 


For congress. J.G. Watmough 4,041 elected 
J.R. Burden 2,268 
Dr. Lewis 842 


—— 


Whole number of votes 7,151 

Col. Watmough, is the present member, and the “Clay can- 
didate’’—Dr. Burden was the “regular”? Jackson candidate, but 
decidedly opposed to the whole of the vetoes, &c. Dr. Lewis 
was the ultra-Jackson-veto candidate, : 

{ir In the city and county of Philadelphia the anti-Jacksonians 
also elected, by heavy majorities, their sheriff, county comm's 
sioner, auditor, coroner, &c. and the county of Philade)phia, ts 
member of the state senate, with 6 out of the 8 members of the 
house of representatives to which it is entitled. 

* For congress. 

Messrs. Darlington, Potts and Hiester, anti-Jackson, have 
been elected from the district composed of Delaware, Cheste! 
and Lancaster counties, by majorities of 4 or 6,000 votes! [Mr 
Buchanan, the minister to Russia, was from this district. } 

Mr. Barnitz, anti-Jackson, has been elected in York county, 
in the place of Dr. King, the present Jackson-veto member, by 
a majority of 180 votes. 

ELECTION OF GOVERNOR. ; 

The bustle of the election has not yet subsided, and it is 1m- 
possible for us to prepare a regular statement of the results as 
received by us, but the whole shall be placed in tabular forms, 
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Wolf Ritner Wolf Ritner Wolf Ritner 
| philadelphia 9,592 11,024 11,393 546 5,000 maj. — 
Delaware 918 1,291 744 267 300 — 
York — 17 1,894 769 1,000 —- 
Chester — m. 2,000 2,630 2,703 — 1,000 
Dauphin _ 713 1179 1,587 200 — 
Lebanon — 904 850 1,363 — 100 
Lancaster — 2,200 3,976 5,542 — 41,200 
Adams — 600 836 «=: 11,016 ~ 300 
Bucks m. 400 — 4,242 841 1,800 — 
10,910 18,749 27,744 14,634 8,300 2,600 
We have made this statement to show these facts: 

Wolf’s majorities, in the few counties named, in 1829, 
was 13,110 
| Ritner’s majorities now are— 7,839 
Ritner’s gain, - - - 20.949 


and requiring only 7,612 votes additional gain to beat that calcu- 


| land (374 in 1829)—of 350 in Sehuyl!kill (555 in 1829)—of 900 in 
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— . 
with comparative views, &c. to shew the operations of the peo- 

je at this election; a course which we have resolved exten- 
sively to pursue with respect to all the rest of the states—for re- 


ference. 


Wolf. Ritner. 

Philadelphia city 3,498 4,957 

county 6,094 6,067 
Delaware 918 1,291 
York majority) a 17 
Chester 0, about —— 2,000 
Dauphin do. anata 713 
Lebanon do. ene 904 
Lancaster do. about — 2,200 
Adams do. ‘“ comme 600 
Bucks do. * 400 emilee 


[These are the only returns which have been received at Bal- 
tinere up to this time, (noon, October 12.) Weshall keep a 
place open for a postscript; for much information is expected by 
ihe Philadeiphia mail of this evening. | 

In 1829, Messrs. Wolf and Ritner were also candidates for 
the office of governor of Pennsylvania. The first received 76,673 
yotes, and the second 50,151—majority for Wolf 26,522. 

We have before us the calculation of the Jackson and Wolf 
central committee, as to the result of the election just held. We 
shall place the actual results as stated by the side of the returns 
of 1829, and with the calculations for 1832—which latter claimed 
for Wolf a majority of 21,150. 

R 


esulls—1 832. Results—1829. Calculat.—1832. 











which deducted from Wolf’s majority of 26,522, requires an ad- 
ditional gain of less than 6,000 to elect Ritner. 
In these counties, the central committee calculated 
the Wolf majority at 5,7 
But Ritner’s real majority is 7,839 





Ritner’s gain on the calculation - - 13,539 
lation. 

That Mr. Ritner is elected, cannot be questioned—some raise 
his majority to 10, or 15, or 20,000—indeed, because of the chan- 
ges that are known, it may exceed even the latter amount. 

Postscyipt—Friday evening—5 o’clock. 

The following are all the election returns which we have re- 
ceived, by this evening’s mail. 

The exact majority for Ritner in Lancaster county is 2,152— 
and Adams 640. 

Montgomery gives Wolf a majority of 83—in 1829 it was 753. 
, 1 tem gives Wolf a majority of 1,581—in 1829 it was 


¥WJ10. 
_ Lehigh gives Ritner a majority of 81—in 1829, Wolf had a ma- 
jority of 195. 

The exact majority for Ritner in Dauphin is 803. 

It is reported that Wolf has a majority of 300 in Northumber- 


Columbia (1,019 in 1829)—of 300 in Lycoming (where Ritner 

had a majority of 79 in 1829)—of 509 in Cumberland (792 in 

reer ae returns, in part, make Ritnera-head in Franklin and 
ediord. 


The “Pennsylvanian” (for Wolf) however says, “we sball 
have a majority, but it will not be large.’ 

= he @ Ot — 

Suavine. The following paragraph from the “United 
States Gazette,” brings freshly to mind a small, but sig- 
nificant, matter, whieh happened last week. We receiv- 
ed a Georgia bank bill for 20 dollars, and sold it to a 
broker for 8 per cent. less, or $18 40—because that, to 
have returned and received its amount in good money, 
would have cost one dollar for postage; but more so for 
the reason that the gentleman indebted had forward- 
ed it rather in ‘a passion,” and was a ‘¢whole” nullifier 
and ‘state rights” man. We thought it possible he might 
feel offended by the proceeding, and that it was best to 
‘hold on”? to x Me he had sent us,—and submit to a loss 
of 16 months interest, on an account which ought to have 
been satisfied, on an equalized payment, two years before! 

he price of “Georgia money,” generally, we understand 
to be 8 per cent, diseount—but if issued by certain banks, 


From the U. S. Gazette. A mercantile house in this 
city a short time since, received a draft on Georgia. 
The brokers required two per cent. to collect it; the 
United States bank, by the extent of its operations, was 
enabled to do it for half per cent. Yesterday the same 
house received another draft upon the same place. The 
bank, in consequence of curtailing a portion of its busi- 
ness, could not collect the draft, and the brokers charged 
sia per cent. for the money. Now no blame can attach 
to the brokers, but plain men can see, without under- 
standing the mysteries of exchange, how the bank of the 
United States serves to equalize exchange. 





Commerce or Linenta. By a letter from Dr. Mech- 
lin, the colonial agent, dated May Ist, it appears that 
during the past year, 59 vessels had visited the colony 
for the purposes of trade, 32 of which were American, 
25 English, and 2 French. ‘The exports amounted to 
$125,549 16 in value. ‘The cultivation of coffee, cotton, 
and indigo, all of which are indigenous to the soil, is 
rapidly increasing. One of the colonists expects to have 
a plantation of 20,000 coffee trees shortly completed, 





Turkey. The palace of Stavros, at Constantinople, is now 
nearly finished. It is one of the most magnificent structures of 
its kind in the world, and fitted in the most splendid manner— 
20,000 ducats were used for gilding the doors, only! Much of 
the superb furniture, glasses, &c. are from the first manufacto- 
ries of Paris and London. 

A Napier press, of 1,000 guineas value, left London on the Ist 
of August for Constantinople, purchased for the use of the sul- 
tan. 

The present sultan is preparing the way for a great moral re- 
volution in his dominions. 

—— 8 @ Oteroe— 
POPULATION OF FRANCE. 

The Moniteur contains a royal ordonnance, declaring the fol- 
lowing census of the population of the several departments of 
France, drawn out officially by the prefects, shall be demed 
authentic for five years, from the Ist of January last:— 








Departments. Population. | Departments. Population. 
Ain, 346,030 | Lot, 283,827 
Aisne, 613,000 | Lot-et-Garonne, 346,885 
Alher, 298,257 | Lozere, 140,347 
Alpes, (Basses) 155,896 | Maine-et-Loire, 467 874 
Alpes, (Hautes) 129,102 | Manche, 591 280 
Ardreche, 340,734 | Marne, 337 ,076 
Ardennes, 289,622 | Marne, (Haute) 249,827 
Ariege, 253,121 | Mayenne, 352,586 
Aube, 246,361 | Meurthe, 415,568 
Aude, 270,120 | Meuse, 314,588 
Aveyron, 359,056 |Morbihan, 433,522 
Bouches du Rhone, 309,473 | Maselle, 417,003 
Calvados, 494,702 | Nieve, 282,521 
Cantal, 258,594 | Nord, 989,988 
Charente, 362,531 | Oise, 387,725 
Charente inferieure, 445,249 | Orne, 444,881 
Cher, 256,059 | Pas-de Calais, 655,245 
Correze, 294,834 | Puy-de-Dome, 573,100 
Corse, 195,407 | Pyrenees, (Basses) 422 404 
Cote d’Or, 375,817 | Pyrenees, (Hautes) {233,031 
Cotes du Nord, 598,872 | Pyrenees, (Orientales) 187,052 
Creuse, 265,384 | Rhin, (Bas) 540213 
Dordogne, 4%,750 | Rhin, (Haut) 424,258 
Doubs, 265,535 | Rhone, 434,429 
Drome, 299,556 | Saone, (Haute) 338,940 
Eure, 424,248 | Saone et-Loire, 523,970 
Eure et Loire, 278,820 | Sarthe, 456 372 
Finistere, 524,396 | Seine, 935,108 
Gard, 357,383; Seine Inferieure, 693,683 
Garonne, (Haute) 427,856 | Seine-et-Marne, 323,893 
Gers, 312,160] Seine-et-Oise, 448,180 
Gironde, 554,225| Sevres, (Deux) 294,840 
Horault, 346 ,207| Somme, 543,704 
Ille-et- Vilaine, 547,052 | Tarn, 235,844 
Indre, 245,289 | Tarn-et-Garonne, 242,509 
Indre-et-Loire, 297,015 | Var, 317,501 
sere, 550,258 | Vauclase, 239,113 
Jura, 312,504 | Vendee, 330,350 
Landes, 381,504 | Vienne, 382,731 
Loir-et-Cher, 235,750 | Vienne, (Haute) 285,130 
Loire, 391,216} Vosges, 397 ,987 
Loire, (Haute) 292.078 | Yonne, 352,487 
Loire Inferieure, 470,093 enna 
Loiret, 305,276 | Total, 32,560,034 


The population of Paris alone is 774,332, viz:—Ist Arondisse- 
ment, 67,013; 2d, 74,995; 3d, 50,167; 4th, 45,358; Sth, 67,951; 6th, 
81,170; 7th, 59,608; 8th, 73,493; 9th, 42,718; 10th, 83,429; llth, 
50,572; 12th, 77,866. 

Bees — 
PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 
Richmond. Interments on the 3d October—6 whites 23 color- 





“no price.” 





ed—total 29; and 14 cases and 3 deaths in the penitentiary.— 
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Later dates shew a rapid decline of the cholera in this city, and 
ps in the prospect of its speedy disappearance—as an 
emic. 
New York. Deaths by cholera for the week ending October 
6—24. Preceeding week 50. 


Baltimore. Whole number of deaths for the week only 68, 
- whom 22 were colored persons. Of the 68, 12 were of cho- 
era. 


Charlestown, Va. Many deaths had taken place in the vi- 
cinity of this town—five of the household of maj. John Peter— 
his sister, son, and 3 servants, had died of the cholera in a few 
hours. 

From Lynchburg we learn that sixteen of the boatmen em- 
| ose on the river have died. A few cases still appear at Peters- 

, and at Elizabeth city, North Carolina. 
ckport, Cuyahoga county, Ohio, has been afflicted with 
the cholera—and five in the family of Mr. Cunningham had 
swiftly died of it. The neighboring citizens paid every kind 
=_— to the sick, and rendered every tribute of respect to the 
e . 

Near the village of Hackensack, N. J. the cholera was very 
severe—but ceased sometime ago. 

Seventeen deaths happened at Frederick, in the week ending 
October 2—10 white, 3 colored, and 4 foreigners. The disease 
has much abated since. 

The whole number of cases which appeared in Alexandria, 
up to the 6th inst. (exclusive of 9 deaths in the poor house out 
of 45 inmates), was 42--17 white, 25 colored. 

p One case appeared at Hagerstown about the 3d of this month, 
but the town and its neighborhood was generally healthy. One 
case has happened in Winchester, Va. 

Providence, R. 1. October 4—3 cases,1 death. Boston, Oct. 
4—1 case and 1 death. 

Edenton, N.C. is visited by the cholera. 
ceased at Rock Island and its vicinity. 

France. The cholera made its appearance at Bordeaux on 
the Sth of August but it had not prevailed there to any great 
extent. On the 15th there were 11 new cases and 8 deaths. In 
the department of the Marne there had been 19,239 cases of 
cholera and 6,091 deaths; in the Seine and Marne 16,880 cases 
and 5,432 deaths. Deaths of cholera at Paris, on the 17th 37. 

1 Ota 
THE COAL TRADE. 

We abstract the following from a communication in the ‘‘“New 
York Commercial Advertiser.’? It presents an interesting view 
of the progress of the [Anthracite] coal trade. ‘The first receipts 
from the Lehigh mines were in 1820—first from the Schuylkill 
in 1825—and the first from the Lackawana in 1829. 

From Lehigh mines at Philadelphia. 


The disease has 


Consumed in 


Years. Received. Shipped. Philadelphia 
or on hand. 

Tons. Vessels. Tons. Tons. 
1820 365 - - 365 
1821 1,073 - - 1,073 
1822 2,440 - 73 2,367 
1823 5,823 - 723 5,100 
1824 9,541 - 3,255 6,286 
1825 28,393 > 13,520 14,873 
1826 31,280 12,769 18,511 
1827 30,305 ‘ 13,000 17,305 
1828 30,111 ~ 23,156 6,955 
1829 25,110 - 11,000 14,110 
1830 41,941 242 22,230 19,711 
1831 44,683 * 13,102 

From the Schuylkill mines at Philadelphia. 
1825 5,000 “ 5,000 = 
1826 16,767 - 11,596 5,171 
1827 31,360 - 21,004 10,356 
1828 47,284 - 23,039 24,245 
1829 79,973 - 36,146 43,827 
1830 89,984 504 42,736 47,248 
1831 81,854 - 55,000 26,854 
Lackawana at Roundout, on North river. 
be . Consumed in Round- 
Years. Received. Shipped. od eden baiél: 

1829 7,000 - 6,336 664 
1830 43,000 426 26,000 7,000 
1831 51,578 . 45,578 6,000 


Aggregate of Lehigh and Schuylkili at Philadelphia, and Lacka- 
wana at Roundout, on North river. 

Consumed in 

Philadelphia 


ne a 


— 


The amounts received in the foregoing table are correct; }, 
some errors may appear in the amount shipped, as I have bee, 
obliged to estimate for want of actual data. The whole, how. 
ever, was consumed, and the dealers went to work with cleay 
yards for the business of the ensuing winter. 

During 1831, you will perceive the whole amount of coal) rp. 
ceived was 178,115 tons. This year the demand has more thay 
doubled, and from the advanced state of the season, it does ny 
appear that the supply will reach any thing like the estimates. 
You will, therefore, perceive, that the only sure way to get you; 
coal at a reasonable price, is to come early with your orders, |; 
you do not, you will have the same scolding scene to encounte, 
next year. Yours, &c. 8. 
iG-Up to a certain day last week, there had arrived at Philade. 
phia, from the Schuylkill mines, 3,811 boats, with 133,288 top, 
7 pm and from the Lehigh mines 1,411 boats and 58,535 ton, 
of coal. 





SEMINOLE WAR. 
Francis P. Blair, esq. editor of the Globe, Washington. 

Sir: To your editorial article of the 4th, I deem it proper to 
reply. I shall take the same liberty with every remark which may 
escape you, calculated to mislead the public, as to the matter y 
issue between us. Where you grasp at insinuations I will con. 
tinue to supply you with facts. 

You say “the question should have been made in Mr. Rhea’s 
life time.”’* It was: more than once. When the proof shail 
be required, I will afford it. Your declaration was not made 
7 after you heard of his death. Why did you not do it be- 
ore! 

The Washington papers assure us, that the western mail of 
the 8th of June, brought the intelligence that Mr. Rhea was 
dead. Your assertion bears date the very nextday. I dono 
say it was designed—but is it not singular that it should be 0: 
You say, ‘the fact of a communication having been made by 
Mr. Rhea to general Jackson has never been disputed.”’ It would 
be singular, that it should be. He may have made many, and 
probably did. How canI be presumed to know what letters 
may have been written, or when, or of what construction their 
contents may have beensusceptible? If en the contrary, as you 
seem to imply, you have been more fortunate, and having be- 
come possessed of their contents, think by the production of any, 
that you can strengthen the position you have assumed—whiy 
do you not do so? Mr. Monroe, as I discover from bis papers, 
Jong since released all obligations of confidence in reference to 
this subject; and if there be any thing, of which I am not pos. 
sessed, I say in his name, coine from where it may, you are at 
liberty to use it. Your attempt to bring the “‘president’s veracity” 
into discussion, is rather too shallow a device to induce me [or 
a moment toquestion it. I have shown every feeling strikingly 
inconsistent with such a disposition. 


very often, that my discussion ts with you, and on a single mat- 
ter of fact. Was general Jackson ‘tin conducting the Seminole 
war in fact acting under the secret orders of the government)” 
You have asserted it—you are bound to retract or prove it. | 
will not permit you to hide behind others, who are not, as I have 
a right to suppose, responsible for ali your assertions. I there- 
fore dismiss all your obvious evasions, all your wordy explana- 
tions about “‘messages,”’ ‘““communications,”’ ‘inferences,”’ Kc. 
and hold you to the proof, of that which you have asserted—or 
that you frankly admit you have been detected in error. 

But sir, there is one point in your remarks too glaringly incon- 
sistent with truth or reason to admit of my silence. You say “if 
Mr. Monroe’s character and conduct, are made a theme for par- 
tizan discussion, it shall not be your fault.”? Do you then meat 
to insinuate that the fault is mine? Why did you not think of 
‘*partizan discussions”? when you thought proper to make the 
original charge? Did you suppose it would be permitted to pas 
without notice? When you found it was not, why did you not 
as you promised you would, simply announce that it had been 
promply contradicted by me, and the discussion would not be 
invited for obvious reasons at the present time? Why did you 
again repeat the assertion, marked, too, in italics, when I had 
told you I was solemly pledged to deny it? 

If there be any thing to be regretted in this matter, now 
hereafter, you—and you alone, are responsible for it. What 
right, sir, have you to make an assertion, whether it be injurious 
or not, if you do not believe it to be true? When, if you 0 
so believe and assert it, it is questioned as injurious, what 
right have you to evade an inquiry, repeat it again, and re: 
fuse to listen to any evidence respecting it? What right have 
you, when you have asserted as a fact, that which I deny to be 
true, to endeavor to involve me in a controversy with others, 





*The following is the paragraph from the ““Globe’’— 

**With regard to the question which is now to be made, !! 
seems, between Mr. Monroe’s representative and the late ve 
nerable John Rhea, for a long time a member of congress, W¢ 
have nothing to say, except that we think it should have bee! 
made in Mr. Rhea’s life time. As to the communication of 
Mr. Rhea to gen. Jackson, which the latter construed into con- 
fidential instructions as to the mode of conducting the Florida 
campaign, ‘the fact of its reception, by the general, we believe 
has never been disputed. Whenever the president’s veracity 
upon that pointis questioned, by any individual worthy of con*!- 
deration, we imagine that proof will be adduced, which will p¥! 





- » Value at § 
Years. Received Shipped. and at Round- per od 
out or on hand. 

' Tons. Vessels. Tons. Tons. Dollars. 
1820 365 - - 365 2,190 
1821 1,073 - 1,073 6,438 
1822 2,440 - 73 2.367 14,640 
1823 5,823 - 723 5,100 34,938 
1824 9,541 - 3,255 6,286 57,246 
1825 33,393 - 18,520 14,873 200,358 
1826 48,047 - 24,365 23,682 288,289 
1827 61,661 - 34,004 27,661 369 966 
1828 77,395 - 46,105 31,200 464,370 
1829 105,083 - 53,482 58,601 630,498 
1830 174,925 1,172 100,966 73,959 1,049 550 
1831 178,115 - 113,102 65,013 1,068,690 


it beyond controversy.” 
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which you shrink from yourself? You shall not doit. I hold 
you resposible for your assertion—and you must recall, prove ¢t, 
or be silent. Your obedient servant, 


SAM’L L. GOUVERNEDUR. 
New York, 5th October, 1832. 


B® Qt. — 
UNITED STATES AND THE CHEROKEES. 
From the Cherokee Pheniz. 

New Echota, Sept. 8. We publish below the letter of Lewis 
Cass, secretary of war, to the Cherokees, containing the general 
basis on which he proposes to enter into a treaty for the removal 
of the Cherokees west of the Mississippi; and the answer of the 
Cherokee council, held at Red Clay, signed by all the members 
of the council, which we have necessarily omitted to annex. 
Mr. Chester, who was appointed by the secretary to be the 
pearer of this lettter, we understand was instructed to deliver it 
to those who may be authorised to reccive it, and in accordance 
with his instructions delivered the letter to the principal chief 
of the Cherokee nation, and by bim submitted to the council. 
These proceedings of the United States messenger seems to us 
to recognise in the amplest manner, the sovereignty of the Che- 
rokee nation, over which the president has so unceasingly con- 
nived at, and in his various messages surrendered to the legisla- 
tion of the states. Although the Cherokees have suffered much 
under the administration of president Jackson, it will be seen 
that no change has taken place in the determination of the Che- 
rokees to retain their rights as secured to them by treaties. To 
abolish these treaties as a measure by which to enable the pre- 
sident to acquire the Cherokee country, we presume must now 
soon be abandoned. The decision of the supreme court having 
been made fully to sustain all the rights of the Cherokees, and 
withal the supreme law of the land, must consequently super- 
cede all other conflicting measures, or else the United States 
will cease to exist as a government of regular law. 

Department of war, April 17, 1832. 

My FRIENDs: Your great father, the president of the United 
States, has recently been informed that a change has probably 
taken place in the sentiments you have heretofore entertained, 
on the subject of removal to the country west of the Mississippi. 
and that propositions from the government, having that object 
in view, would be favorably received by you. Satisfied as the 
president is, that this measure can alone secure to you perma- 
nent prosperity, and lay the solid foundation of your future im- 
provement and civilization, prepared as he ever bas been to 
make you offers, which shall not be only just but liberal, he has 
instructed me to address you upon the subject, and to make 
known to you the stipulations he is willing to grant, so far as his 
authority extends. I have therefore to request, that you will 
take the matter into your serious consideration, and communi- 
cate to me your ultimate decision. 

The president is willing to enter into an arrangement, for your 
removal west of the Mississippi, upon the following general 
principles: 

1. That a country, sufficiently extensive and fertile, shall be 
distinctly marked out, west of the territory of Arkansas, for you 
and your brethren, where they now are. 

2. That this country shall be conveyed to you by patent, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act, 1830, and that it shall be 
forever without the boundaries of any state or territory. 

3. That you shall have all the powers of self government so 
far as may be compatible with that general supervisory authori- 
ty, which it is necessary congress should exercise over you. 

4. That you shall have the privilege of appointing an agent. 
who shall reside at Washington, to communicate your claims 
and wishes to the government; and who shall be paid by the 
United States. 

5. That if congress assent to the measure you shall be allowed 
a delegate to that body, and shall also, when your improvement 
and other circumstances will permit, and when congress think 
proper, be placed in the relation of a territory. 

6. That all white persons, unless specially authorised by the 
laws of the United States, shall be excluded from your country. 

7. That you shall remove to your new country, at the expense 
mh United States, in either of the following modes you may 

refer. 

1. By a commutation to be allowed to individuals or families. 

2. By persons, to be appointed and paid by the United States. 

3. By an arrangement to be made among yourselves, by which 
some of them who are competent to the undertaking, may re- 
move all your people at a rate to be fixed. 

8. That subsistence shall be provided by the United States, 
for the term of one year, after you reach your destination. 

9. That an annuity, proportioned to the value of the cession 
you may make, be secured to you. 

10. That all the improvements upon the ceded territory, which 
add real value to the land, be appraised and paid for. 

11. That ample provision be made for the support of shools 
and teachers, and of blacksmiths, &c. for the supply of steel and 
iron, and for the erection of mills, school-houses, Cherokees’ 
council houses, and houses for a few of your principal chiefs. 

12. That a rifle and equipments be given to each male adult; 

at a quantity of blankets be allowed to your families, together 
with axes, hoes, wheels, cards and looms. 
sis That your stock be valued and paid for by the United 

8. 

14. That the annuities due to you by former treaties, be paid 
© you west of the Mississippi. 

15. That provision be made for your orphan children. 


16. That protection be guaranteed to you against the hostile 
efforts of any other Indians. 

17. It is the wish of the president that all your people should 
remove, and he is therefore unwilling that any reservations of 
Jland should be made in the ceded territory. Still he would not 
make this an indispensable condition, but would agree, should 
it be found necessary, that reservations should be made fora 
few of your people, in situations and under circumstances ren- 
dering such a measure proper, and within the scope of his legal 
authority. But your people must distinctly understand, that 
those who remain will become citizens of the state in which 
they may reside, and that all the relations between them and 
the United States, founded upon previous circumstances as In- 
dians, must cease. 

These are the general terms I have been directed by the pre- 
sident to offer to you. They form an outline of an arrangement, 
which can be filled up, when you are prepared to enter into a 
negotiation. The details, and any other stipulations you may 
ask, will more properly be discussed and determined, when your 
views of the matter are known, and the ultimate mode of pro- 
ceedings adopted. 

If you are prepared to assume these propositions as the basis 
of a negotiation, you can appoint your agents to come on to this 
place, clothed with authority to act,or the president will appoint 
commissioners to meet you in council and conclude the affair. 

I cannot but hope that you will see, in this frank and liberal 
offer, full evidence of the desire of the president that the diffi- 
culties of your present situation may be removed, and your fu- 
ture destinies placed beyond the reach of those causes which 
have occasioned such misery to the Indian race. 

Shut your ears, I entreat you, to bad counsels, if any such 
should be offered to you. Whatever may be told to you, itis 
impossible you can remain where you now are and prosper. 
And if you persist in the effort, the time of regret will come, I 
am afraid, after the most injury to yourselves. Your friend, 

(Signed) LEWIS CASS. 

To the Cherokees east of the Mississippi. 


In general council convened at Red Clay, Cherokee nation, Aug. 
6th, 1832. 
The hon. L. Cass, secretary of war. 

Sir—Yeour letter bearing date the 17th of April last, contain- 
ing certain propositions as the general terms upon whieh the 
president is willing to treat with this nation, has been received 
through the hands of Elisha W. Chester, esq. Itis with much 
astonishment we learn from this letter the president has been in- 
formed, that a change had probably taken place in the senti- 
ment this nation herotofore entertained on the the subject of a 
removal to the country, west of the Mississippi, and that propo- 
sitions, from the government having that object in view, would 
be favorably received. 

The subject matter has been fully considered, together with 
the peculiar embarrassments that now surround us; and in com- 
pliance with your request we proceed to our reply. In the first 
place we wish to call your attention to the decisions of the na- 
tion on former occasions on this subject, and to inform the pre- 
sident that the true sentiments of the Cherokee people remain 
the same. That the basis of his propositions is objectionable, 
and that the nation is placed in duresse, from the illegal pro- 
ceedings of Georgia in assuming to exercise jurisdiction over a 
large portion of our territory, and by pressing a military force 
with other officers of her own creating in our country, for the 
purpose of oppressing our citizens. She has also introduced a 
great inany of her citizens among us, to intrude on our lands, 
and in her chief magistrate the discretionary power of drawing 
a lottery for the occupation of them. And in this peculiar state 
of things the protecting arm of the president is withheld from 
the enforcement of the treaties and laws of the United States, 
made for the protection of our national rights. And moreover, 
divers agents of the general government have been commis- 
sioned for the purpose of enlisting our citizens as emigrants for 
the country west of the Mississippi, and in the prosecution of 
this business some of them have been seduced under circum- 
stances calculated to create disquietude and disagreeable feel- 
ings. But, let the president remove all the difficulties arising 
from unjust measures, and afford us that necessary protection 
which is solemly guaranteed to us by treaties; and then, the ex- 
ercise of that privilege which is so essential to the enjoyment of 
freedom would place us at liberty to reflect, speak and act freely 
on the subject of our national interest and welfare. In conclusion 
we would respectfully call your attention to the frequent com- 
plaints which have been made to the department against the nu- 
merous intrusions on our lands, bordering on the boundaries of 
the several adjoining states; and to urge the removal of the in- 


truders. Very respectfully, your friends and obedient servants. 
(Signed, by all the members of the general council.) 
— 98 @ Oe — 
U. 8. BANK—VETO—CURRENCY. 
[scRapPs.] 


A short time after the veto message was received, one of our 
citizens, says the Beaver Argus, called on one of his neighbors— 
an anti-bank man—for the purpose of purchasing boards. The 
terms were agreed upon, the boards measured, and good current 
western bank notes offered in payment. “I can’t take this 
money,’ says the veto man, “it won’t do.”? “Why, squire, the 
money is good—it is current—what better would you ask??? 
“United States!’? This man refuses to take our current money 





for his lumber, yet is in favor of banishing all United States bank 
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paper from the country—he is the anti-bank and caucus candi- 
date for assembly. What a wiseacre he must be. 

One year ago, there was, doubtless, not a man in our county 
(with a population of 13,000) who had either formed or express- 
ed a wish to have the U. States bank destroyed. Now, there 
are hundreds! The very bank that has saved millions to our 
governinent, by transferring its funds free of charge, and restor- 
ed the currency froin its former wretched condition, aud thereby 
saved millions to the people, must now, for fear of future harm, 
come to a final close. ‘Though it has heretofore been to the body 
politic as the organs of life—it must now be regarded as a means 
of disseminating a poisonous influence, because it refuses to sub- 
serve the views of a poltical party. [Indiana Pheniz. 

The Indiana Sentinel says {y,~Farmers take encowragement. 
Some of our veto friends, offer $1 50 per hundred for pork. 

The following resolution was passed at a Jackson meeting in 
St. Louis, Miss. 

“Resolved, That this meeting view the stand which gen. Jack- 
son has taken against the moneyed powers of Europe and 4me- 
rica, as a mark of firmness and patriotism, not surpassed by any 
patriot or statesman, since the light of liberty first dawned upon 
our country.’’ 


Scarcity or Money. Fyomthe New York Gazette. Why 
is money scarce?—Why is money scarce? is a question beginning 
to be asked with feeling emphasis. The answer is, it is no 
scarcer than it has been; it is only changing hands. ‘The mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the agriculturist, and the manufacturer, 
are all required to pay off a proportion of their accommodation 
to the banks, for the purpose of raising eight million dollars to 
pay off the United States three per cent. loan. Thus at this time 
of scarcity of money, when every class in society is complaining, 
eight millions is to be forced out v circulation by mistaken no- 
tions of moneyed aristocracy, and forced into the chests of ea- 
pitalists who have no use for it. But the strangest of this part 
of the government policy is yet to be told. ‘'Fhis same eight mil- 
lions might have been loaned to an individual state or states for 
internal improvements, on good security, at about 5 per cent. per 
annum, thus producing a saving to the United States of 2 per 
cent. per annum—this two per cent. applied as asinking fund 
for the extinguishing of the principal, would, of itself, without 
taxing the treasury for a dollar, have paid off the entire 8 mil- 
lions in about twenty-five years; and, im that case the eight mil- 
lions would have been retained in the country and in cireulation. 

The present cry of scarcity, however, is but a prelude of what 
= be expected if the “veto of the U. 8. bank’ should succeed, 
and the dues to that bank be thereby necessarily called in. The 

ffect on the local banks will, and, for their own safety and from 
necessity must curtail at least one-half of their present circula- 
tion, the effects of which need no explanation to reflecting men; 
suffice it to say, that in regard to money matters, the distress 
among all classes would be such as our now prosperous country 
hhas not experienced since the days of the revolution. 

The Cincinnati Daily Advertiser, says—An attempt was made 
fast week to sell a quantity of real estate by auction, the situa- 
tion of.ane of the best for houses in the city. There was not a bid 
for any of them. Lots are offered for one-half what they could 
Jave been sold for six months ago! 

OLD BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 
COINCIDENCE, 

In reading the debates on the bill to renew the charter of the 
bank of the United States, in 1811, [ was forcibly struck with 
the following extract from the speech of Mr. Crawford, then a 
senator from Georgia: 

“The gentleman from Maryland has said, and I am extremely 
sorry that he has, that the bank of the United States had their 
agents in this city, for two sessions, intriguing with members of 
congress to obtain a renewal of their charter. [ can assure that 

entleman that I have had as little to do with the agents of the 
1k as he has had. If, sir, | was disposed to retort upon those 
who are opposed to the renewal of the charter, [ would ask if 
they have not seen published in the democratic papers of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, extracts of letters said to be 
written in the city of Washington, charging the members of 
congiess, who are in favor of it, with being bribed and corrupt- 
ed, and with being disposed to sell the sovereignty of the nation 
to British capitalists? Have they not seen, in the same papers, 
conversations detailed with great minuteness, which, it is pre- 
tended have passed between members of congress, calculated to 
excite public odium and indignation against the friends of the 
dill now under consideration? Sir, [ will not, for a moment, 
indulge an idea, that these letters have been written, or these 
conversations detailed, by any member of this body. ‘The idea 
that such has been the fact, is too humiliating, too degrading, 
not only to this honorable body, but to human nature itself, to 
be entertained but for one moment. And yet, sir, the author of 
a charge, as base as it is false, against my honorable friend from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Pope), has, day after day, occupied a seat ina 
gallery of the senate, to which no person has a right of access 
but by an introduction of one of the members of this body. 

Sir, the highway robber, when compared with the infamous fa- 
bricator of this base attempt to assassinate the reputation of this 
honorable member, becomes a virtuous and estimable character. 
Such, sir, has been the warfare which has been waged against the 
renewal of the eharter. Denunciations, and charges of political 
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apostacy, are the measures by which we have been assailed from 
without and from within, Sir, I have shown that the bank ques- 
tion was no party question in its origin; that it was a question up- 
on which an honest difference of opinion always has existed, and 
does now exist. And, shall I be charged with deserting the stanq- 
ard of the people, while I am treading in the footsteps of the great 
father of his country? Shall | tremble at the charge of apostacy 
which has been denounced against me by the gentleman froin 
Tennessee, (Mr. Whitesides), while I am pursuing a course 
which has been approved by a Gerry, a Langdon, and a Wash. 
ington—men whom the wise and virtuous have delighted t 
honor? No! While treading in the footsteps of these well trie, 
patriots and enlightend statesmen, [ will advance with a firy, 
undeviating step, unappalled by the howling of party rage, more 
terrific than the yell of the aboriginal savage.’ 

fig-We cut off the application made by the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette,’? because of its personality: but the fact is notorious, that 
all persons who are friendly to the present bank of the United 
States, are denounced, and by individuals high in authority, as 
well as by the mere slang-whengers of the day, with being cor- 
rupted by that institution: and that fellows who are themselves 
sold and bought like hogs-flesh at the shambles of the butcher, 
on as honorable men as ever lived with being bribed by the 

ank. 


BO Otc —— 
MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
On the president’s veto of the bank bill, July 11, 1832. 

Mr. President: No one will deny the high importance of the 
subject now before us. Congress, after full deliberation and 
discussion, has passed a bill for extending the duration of the 
bank ofthe United States, by decisive majorities in both houses. 
It has adopted this measure not until its attention had been 
called to the subject, in three successive annual messages of 
the president. The bill having been thus passed by both houses, 
and having been duly presented to the president,—instead of 
signing and approving it, he has returned it with objections.— 
These objections go against the whole substance of the law, 
Originally creating the bank. They deny, in effect, that the 
bank is constitutional; they deny that it is expedient; they deny 
that it is necessary for the public service. 

ILis not to be doubted, that the constitution gives the presi- 
dent the power,. which he has now exercised; but, while the 
power is admitted, the grounds upon which it has been exerted 
become fit subjects of examination. The constitution makes 
itthe dnty of congress, in cases like this, to re-consider the 
measure, which they have passed; to weigh the force of the pre- 
sident’s objectious to that measure; and to take a new vote upon 
the question. 

Before the senate proceeds to this second vote, [ propose to 
make some remarks upon those objections. And, in the first 
place, it is to be observed, that they are such as to extinguish 
all hope, thatthe present bank, or any bank at all resembling it, 
or resembling any known siiilar institution, can ever receive 
his approbation. He states no terms, no qualifications, no con- 
ditions, no modifications, which can reconcile him to the es- 
sential provisions of the existing charter. He is against the bank, 
and against any bank constituted in a manner known either to 
this, or any other country. One advantage, therefore, is cer- 
tainly obtained, by presenting him the bill. [thas caused his 
sentiments to be made known. There is no longer any mystery, 
no longer a contest between hope and fear, or between those 
prophets who predicted a veto, and those who foretold an ap- 
proval. The bill is negatived; the president has assumed the 
responsibility of putting an end to the bank; and the country 
must prepare itself to meet that change in its concerns, which 
the expiration in the charter will produce. Mr. President, | 
will not conceal my opinion, that the affairs of this country are 
approaching an important and daagerous crisis. At the very 
moment of almost unparalleled general prosperity, there ap- 
pears an unaccountable disposition to destroy the most useful 
and most approved institutions of the government. Indeed, it 
seems to be in the midst of this national happiness, that some 
are found openly to question the advantages of the constitution 
itself§ and many more ready to embarrass the exercise of its 
just power, weaken its authority, and undermine its founda- 


tions. How far these notions may be carried, it is impossible 
yetto say. We have before us the practical result of one 0! 
them. ‘lhe bank has fallen, or is to fall. 


Itis now certain, that without a change in our publie coun- 
ceils, this bank will not be continued, nor will any other be 
established, which, according to the general sense and lan- 
guage of mankind, can be entitled to the name. In three 
years and nine months from the present moment, the charter 
of the bank expires; within that period, therefore, it must wind 
up its concerns. It must call in its debts, withdraw its bills 
from circulation, and cease from all its ordinary operations.— 
All this is to be done in three years and nine months; because, 
although there is a provision in the charter, rendering it lawfu! 
to use the corporate name for two years after the expiration 
of the charter, yet this is allowed only for the purpose of suits, 
and for the sale of the estate belonging to the bank, and for ne 
other purpose whatever. The whole active business of the 
bank, its custody of public deposites, its transfers of public mo- 
neys, its dealing in exchange, all its loans and discounts, an 
all its issues of bills for circulation, must cease and determine, 
on or before the third day of March, 1836; and, within the saime 
period, its debts must be collected, as no new contract can be 
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made with it, as a corporation, for the renewal of loans, or dis- 
countof notes or bills, after that time. 

The president is of opinion, that this time is long enough to 
close the concerns of the institution without inconvenience. 
His language is, “the time allowed the bank to close its con- 
cerns is ample, and if it has been well managed, its pressure 
will be light, and heavy only in case its management has been 
pad. If, therefore, it shall produce distress, the fault will be 
its own.’? Sir, this is all no more than general statement, with- 
out fact or argument to support it. We know what the ma- 
nagement of the bank has been, and we know the present state 
of its affairs. We can judge, therefore, whether it be probable, 
that its capital can be all called in, and the circulation of its 
pills withdrawn, in three years and nine months, by any discre- 
tion Or prudence in management, without producing distress. 
The bank has discounted liberally, in compliance with the 
wants of the community. ‘The amount due to it, on loans and 
discounts, in certain large divisions of the country is great; so 
great, that 1 do not perceive how any man can believe that it 
ean be paid, within the time now limited, without distress. Let 
us look at known facts. Thirty millions of the capital of the 
bank are now out, on loans and discounts in the states on 
the Mississippi and its waters; ten of these millions on the 
discount of bills of exchange, foreign and domestic, and 
twenty millions loaned on promissory notes. Now, sir, how is 
it possible that this vast amount can be collected in so short a 
period, without suffering, by any management whatever? We 
are to remember, that when the collection of this debt begins, 
at that same time, the existing medium of payment, that is, the 
circulation of the bills of the bank, will begin also to be re- 
strained, and withdrawn, and thus the means of payment must 
be limited, just when the necessity of making payment becomes 
pressing. ‘he whole debt is to be paid, and within the same 
time the whole circulation withdrawn. 

The local banks, where there are such, will be able to afford 
little assistance; because they themselves will feel a full share 
They will not be in a condition to extend their 
discounts; butin all probability obliged to curtail them. Whence, 
then, are the means to come for paying this debt, and in what 
medium is payment to be made? If all this may be done, with 
but slight pressure on the community, what course of conduct 
is to accomplish it? How is it to be done? What other thirty 
millions are to supply the place of these thirty millions now to 
be called in? What other circulation, or medium of payment, 
is to be adopted, in the place of the bills of the bank? The mes- 


| sage, following a singular strain of argument, which had been 


used in this house, has a loud lamentation upon the suffering of 
the western states, on account of their being obliged to pay even 
This payment of interest is, itself, re- 
presented as exhausting their means, and ruinous to their pros- 
perity. But if the interest cannot be paid without pressure, can 
both interest and principal be paid in four years without pres- 
sure? ‘The truth is, the interest has been paid, is paid, and may 
continue to be paid, without any pressure at all; because the 
money borrowed is profitably employed by those who borrow it, 
and the rate of interest which they pay, is at least two per cent. 
lower than the actual value of money in that part of the eountry. 
But to pay the whole principal in less than four years, losing at 
the same time, the existing and accustomed means and facilities 
of payment created by the bank itself, and to do this without 
extreme embarrassment, without absolute distress, is, in my 
judgment, impossible. I hesitate not to say, that as this veto 
travels to the west, it will depreciate the value of every man’s 
property, from the Atlantic states to the capital of Missouri. Its 
effeets will be felt in the price of lands, the great and leading 
article of western property; in the price of crops; in the pro- 
ducts of labor; in the repression of enterprise; and in embarrass- 
ment to every kind of business and occupation. I take this 
opinion strongly, because I have no doubt of its truth, and am 
Willing its correctness should be judged by the event. Without 
personal acquaintance with the western states, I know enough 
of their condition to be satisfied, that what I have predicted 
musthappen. ‘The people of the west are rich, but their riches 
Consist in their immense quantities of excellent land, in the 
Product of these lands, and in their spirit of enterprise. The 
actual value of money, or rate of interest, with them is high, 
because their pecuniary capital bears little proportion to their 
landed interest. At an average rate, money is not worth less 
than eight per cent. per annum throughout the whole western 
country; notwithstanding that it has now a loan, or and ad- 
Yanee, from the bank of thirty millions, at six per cent. To 
call in this loan at the rate of eight millions a year, in addition 
othe interest on the whole, and to take away, at the same 
me, that circulation which constitutes so great a portion of the 
podium of payment throughout that whole region, is an opera- 
on which, however wisely conducted, cannot but inflict a 
eo on the community of tremendous force and frightful 
hsequences. The thing cannot be done without distress, 
nkruptey, and ruin to many. If the president had seen any 
practicable manner in which this change might be effected, 
thout producing these consequences, he would have render- 
Infinite service to the community by pointing it out. But he 
bin eenees out nothing, he has suggested nothing; he contents 
suet be with saying, without giving any reason, that if the pres- 
Rend heavy, the fault will be the bank’s. I hope this is not 
: «!y 4n attempt to forestal opinion, and to throw on the bank 
_. Fesponsibility of those evils which threaten the country, for 
* Sake of removing it from himself. 
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to press this bill, and to send it to the president? 


The responsibility justly lies with him, and there it ought to 
remain. A great majority of the people are satisfied with the 
bank as if is, and desirous that it should be continued. They 
wished no change. The strength of this public sentiment has 
carried the bill through congress, against all the influence of the 
administration, and all the power of organized party. But the 
president has undertaken, on his own responsibility, to arrest 
the measure, by refusing his assent to the bill. He is answera- 
ble for the consequences, therefore, which necessarily follow 
the change, which the expiration of the bank charter may pro- 
duce: and if these consequences shall prove disastrous, they 
can fairly be ascribed to his policy only, and to the policy of his 
administration. 

Although, sir, I have spoken of the effects of this veto in the 
western country, it has not been because I considered that part 
of the United States exclusively affected by it. 

Some of the Atlantic states may feel its consequences, perhaps, 
as sensibly as those of the west, though not for the same reasons. 
The concern manifested by Pennsylvania for the renewal of the 
charter, shows her sense of the importance of the bank to her own 
interest, and that of the nation. ‘That great and enterprising 
state has entered into an extensive system of internal improve- 
ments, which necessarily makes heavy demands on her credit and 
her resources; and by the sound and acceptable currency which 
the bank affords, by the stability which it gives to private credit, 
and by occasional advances made in anticipation of her revenues, 
and in aid of her great object, she has found herself benefitted, 
doubtless in no inconsiderable degree. Her legislature has in- 
structed her senators here to advocate the renewal ofthe charter 
at this session; they have obeyed her voice, and yet they have 
the misfortune to find that, in the judgment of the president, the 
measure is unconstitutional, unnecessary, dangerous to lberty, 
and is, moreover, ill-timed. But, Mr. President, it is not the local 
interest of the west, nor the particular interest of Pennsylvania, 
or any other state, which has influenced congress in passing this 
bill. 

It has been governed by a wise foresight, and by a desire to 


avoid embarrassment, in the pecuniary concerns of the country,” 


to secure the safe collection and convenient transmission of 
public moneys, to maintain the circulation ofthis country, sound 
and safe as it now happily is, against the possible effects of a 
wild spirit of speculation. Finding the bank highly useful, con- 
gress has thought fit to provide for its continuance. 

As to the time of passing this bill, it would seem to be the 
last thing to be thought of, as a ground of objection by the presi- 
dent; since, from the date of his first message, to the present 
time, he has never failed to call our attention to the subject 
with all possible apparent earnestness. So early as Dec. 1829, in 
his message to the two houses, he declares, that he “‘cannot in 


justice to the parties interested, too soon present the subject to 


the deliberate consideration of the legislature, in order to avoid 
the evils resulting from precipitancy, ina measure involving such 
important principles and such deep pecuniary interests.”? Aware 
of this early invitation given to congress, to take up the subject, 
by the president himself, the writer of the message seems to 
vary the ground of objection, and instead of complaining that 
the time of bringing forward this measure was premature, to 
insist, rather, that after the report of the committee of the other 
house, the bank should have withdrawn its application for the 
present! But that report offers no just ground, surely for such 
withdrawal. The subject was before congress; it was for con- 
gress to decide upon it, with all the light shed by the report; and 


| the question of postponement was lost. having been made in both 


houses, by clear majorities in each. Under such circumstances, 
it would have been somewhat singular, to say the least, if the 
bank, itself had withdrawn its application. It is indeed known 
to every body, that the report of the committee or any thing con- 
tained in that report, was very little relied on by the opposers of 
the renewal. If it has been discovered elsewhere, that that 
report contained matter important in ifself, or which should 
have led to further inquiry, it may be proof of superior sagacity; 
but certainly no such thing was discerned by either house of 
congress. 

But, sir, do we not now see, that it was time, and high time, 
Does not the 
event teach us, that the measure was not brought forward one 
moment too early? The time had come when the people wished 
to know the decision of the administration, on the question of 
the bank. Why conceal il, or postpone its declaration? Why, 


as in regard to the tariff, give one set of opinions for the north, 


and another for the south? 
An important election is at hand, and the renewal of the bank 


charter is a pending object of great interest, and some excite- 
ment. 
didates for re-election, be known, on this as on other important 
public questions? 
the United States are not yet mere man-worshippers, that they 
do not choose their rulers without some regard to their political 


Should not the opinions of men high in office, and can- 


Certainly, it is to be hoped that the people of 


prineiples, or political opinions. Were they to do this, it would 


be to subject themselves voluntarily, to the evils, which the 


hereditary transmission of power, independent of all personal 
qualifications, inflicts on other nations. They will judge their 
public servants, by their acts and continue, or withhold, their 
confidence, as they shall think it merited, or as they shall think 
it forfeited. In every point of view, therefore, the moment had 
arrived, when it became the duty of congress to come to a 
result, in regard to this highly important measure. The inte- 
rests of the government, the interests of the people, the clear 
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and indisputable voice of public opinion, all called upon con- 
gress to act without further loss of time. It has acted, and its 
act has been negatived by the president; and this result of the 
proceedings here, places the question, with all its connexions 
and all its incidents, fully before the people. 

Before proceeding to the constitutional question, there are 
some other topics, treated in the message, which ought to be 
noticed. [tcommenced by an inflamed statement of what it calls 
the “‘favor’’ bestowed upon the original bank, by the govern- 
ment, or indeed, as it is phrased, the ‘“‘monopoly of its favor and 
support,’? and through the whole message, all possible changes 
are rung on the “‘gratuity,’’ the “‘exclusive privileges,”’ and ‘‘mo- 
nopoly,’’ of the bank charter. Now, sir, the truth is, that the 
powers conferred on the bank, are such, and no other, as are 
usually conferred on similar institutions. ‘They constitute no 
monopoly, although some of them are of necessity and with 
propriety exclusive privileges. ‘“The original act,’’? says the 
me e, “operated as a gratuity of many millions to the stoek- 
holders.”’ hat fair foundation is there for this remark? The 
stockholders received their charter not gratuitously, but for a 
valuable consideration in money, prescribed by congress, and 
actully paid. Sometimes the stock has been above por, at 
other times below par, according to prudence in management, 
or according to commercial occurrences. Butif by a judicious 
administration of its affairs, it had kept its stock always above 
par, what pretence would there be, nevertheless, for saying 
that such augmentation of its value was a ‘“‘gratuity,”’ from go- 
vernment? ‘The message proceeds to declare that the present 
act proposes another donation, another gratuity,to the same 
men, of at least seven millions more. It seems to me that this is 
an extraordinary statement, and an extraordinary style of argu- 
ment, for such a subject and on such an occasion. In the first 
place, the facts are all assumed; they are taken for true without 
evidence. There are no proofs that any benefit to that amount 
will accrue to the stockholders, nor any experience to justify 
the expectation of it. It rests on random estimates, or mere 
conjecture. But suppose the continuance of the charter should 
prove beneficial to the stockholders, do they not pay for it? 
They give twice as much for a charter of fifteen years, as 
was given before for one of twenty. And if the proposed 
donus or premium, be not, in the president’s judgment, large 
enough, would he, nevertheless, on such a mere matter of 
opinion as that, negative the whole bill? May not congress be 
trusted to decide, even on such a subject as the amount of the 
money premium, to be received by government for a charter of 
this kind? But, sir, there is a larger, and a much more just view 
of this subject. ‘The bill was not passed for the purpose of be- 
nefitting the present stockholders. Their benefit, if any, is in- 
cidental and collateral. Nor was it passed on any idea that 
they had aright to a renewed charter, although the message 
argues against such right, as if it had been somewhere set up 
and asserted. No such right has been asserted by any body. 

Congress passed the bill, not as a bounty ora favor to the 
present stockholders, nor to comply with any demand of right 
on their part; but to promote great public interests, for great 
public objects. Every bank must have some stockholders, un- 
less it be such a bank as the president has recommended, and 
in regard to which he seems not likely to find much occurrence 
of other men’s opinions; and if the stockholders, whoever they 
may be, conduct the affairs of the bank prudently, the expecta- 
tion is always, of course, that they will make it profitable to 
themselves, as well as useful to the public. If a bank charter 
is not to be granted, because it may he profitable, either in a 
small or great degree, to the stockholders, no charter can be 
granted. ‘The objection lies against all banks. Sir, the object 
aimed at by such institutions is to connect the public safety and 
convenience with private interests. It has been found by ex- 
perience, that banks are safest under private management, and 
that government banks are among the most dangerous of all in- 
ventions. Now, sir, the whole drift of the message is to re- 
verse the settled judgment of all the civilized world, and to set 
up government banks, independent of private interests, of pri- 
vate control. For this purpose the message labors even beyond 
the measure of all its other labors, to create jealousies and pre- 
judices, on the ground of the alleged benefit which individuals 
will derive from the renewal of this charter. Much less effort 
is made to show that government, or the public, will be injured 
by the bill, than that individuals wiil profit by it. Following up 
the impulses of the same spirit, the message goes on gravely to 
allege that the act, as passed by congress, proposes to make a 
present of some millions of dollars to foreigners; because a por- 
tion of the stock is holden by foreigners. Sir, how would this sort 
of argument apply to other cases? ‘The president has shown 
himself not only willing, but anxious, to pay off the three per 
cent. stocks of the United States at par, notwithstanding that 
it is notorious that foreigners are owners of the great part of it. 
Why should he not call that a donation to foreigners of many 
millions? 

I will not dwell particularly on this part of the message. Its 
tone and its arguments are all in the same strain. It speaks of 
the certain gain of the present stockholders, of the value of the 
monopoly; it says that all monopolies are granted at the ex- 
pense of the public; that the many millions which this bill be- 
stows on the stockholders, come out of the earnings of the peo- 
ple; that if government sells monopolies, it ought to sell them in 
open market: that it isan erroneous idea, that the present stock- 
nolders have a prescriptive right either to the favor or the boun- 


ee 
a 


that the whole American people are excluded from competition 
in the purchase of the monopoly. To all this I say, again, tha; 
much of it is assumption without proof, much of it is an argy. 
ment against that which nobody has maintained or asserted, and 
the rest of it would be equally strong against any charter, at ap 

time. ‘These objections existed in their full strength, whateve; 
that was, against the first bank. They existed, in like man 
against the present bank at its creation, and will always exis 
against all banks. Indeed as to the bill now before us, all the 
fault found with that is, that it proposes to continue the ban 
substantially as it now exists. ‘All the objectionable principjes 
of the existing corporation,”’ says the message, “‘and most of jt; 
odious features are retained without alleviation;”’ so that the 
measure is aimed against the bank, as it has existed from thp 
first, and against any and all others resembling it in its genera) 
features. Allow me now, sir, to take notice of an argument, 
founded on the practical operation of the bank. That argumey; 
is this. Little of the stock of the bank is held in the west, be. 
ing chiefly owned by citizens of the southern and eastern states, 
and by foreigners. But the western and south western states 
owe the bank a heavy debt, so heavy that the interest amounts 
to a million six hundred thousand a year. This interest is ear. 
ried to the eastern states, or to Europe, annually, and its prry- 
ment is a burden onthe people of the west, and a drain of their 
currency, which no country can bear without inconvenience and 
distress. ‘The true character and the whole value of this argu- 
ment, are manifest by the mere statement of it. The people of 
the west are, from their situation, necessarily large borrowers, 
They need money-capital, and they borrow it, because they can 
derive a benefit trom its use, much beyond the interest which 
they pay. They borrow at six per cent. of the bank, although 
the value of money with them is at least as high as eight. Ne- 
vertheless, although they borrowed at this low rate of interest, 
and although they use all they borrow thus profitably, yet they 
cannot pay the interest without “‘inconvenience and distress;” 
and then, sir, follows the logical conclusion, that, although they 
cannot pay even the interest without inconvenience and distress, 
yet less than four years is ample time for the bank to call in the 
whole, both principal and interest, without causing more than « 
light pressure! ‘This is the argument. Then follows another, 
which may be thus stated. It is competent to the states to tax 
the property of their citizens, vested in the stock of this bank, 
but the power is denied of taxing the stock of foreigners; there- 
fore, the stock will be worth ten or fifteen per cent. more to (o- 
reiguers, than to residents, and will of course inevitably leave 
the country, and make the American people debtors to aliens in 
nearly the whole amount due the bank, and send across the At- 
lantic from two to five millions of specie every year, to pay the 
bank dividends. Mr. President, arguments like these might be 
more readily disposed of, were it not that the high and official 
source from which they proceed, imposes the necessity of treat- 
ing them with respect. In the first place, it may safely be de- 
nied, that the stock of the bank is any more valuable to foreign- 
ers than our own Citizens, or an object of greater desire to then, 
except insofar as capital may be more abundant in the foreign 
country, and therefore its owners more in want of opportunity 
of investment. The foreign stockholder enjoys no exemption 
from taxation. He is, of course, taxed by his own government 
for his incomes, derived from this as well as other property; and 
this is a full answer to the whole statement. But it may be ai 
ded, in the second place, that it is not the practice of civilized 
states to tax the property of foreigners under such circumstances. 
Do we tax, or did we ever tax, the foreign holders of our public 
debt? Does Pennsylvania, New York or Ohio, tax the foreign 
holders of stock in the loans contracted by either of these states: 
Certainly not. Sir, [ must confess I had little expected to see, 
on such an occasion as the present, a labored and repeated al- 
tempt to produce an impression on the public opinion, unfavor- 
able to the bank, from the circumstance that foreigners are amont 
its stockholders. I have no hesitation in saying that I deem st! 
a strain of remark as the message contains, on this point, con- 
ing from the president of the United States, to be injurious 
the credit and character of the country abroad; because it mati 
fests a jealousy, a lurking disposition not to respect the proper 
ty of foreigners, invited hither by our own laws. And, sir, whi 
is its tendency but to excite this jealousy, and create groundless 
prejudices? 

From the commencement of the government it has beet 
thought desirable to invite, rather than to repel, the introductim 
of foreign capital. Our stocks have all been open to foreiti 
subscriptions; and the state banks, in like manner, are free 
foreign ownership. Whatever state has created a debt, has beet 
willing that foreigners should become purchasers, and desir" 
of it. How long is it, sir, since congress itself passed a law, ves" 
ing new powers in the president of the United States over the 
cities in this district, for the very purpose of increasing the! 
credit abroad, the better to enable them to borrow money to PJ 
their subscriptions to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal! It * 
easy to say that there is danger to liberty, danger to indepe' 
dence, in a bank open to foreign stockholders—because it is ¢4*! 
to say anything. But neither reason nor experience proves 4"! 
such danger. The foreign stockholder cannot be a direct 
He has no voice even in the choice of directors. His money” 
placed entirely in the management of the directors appointed by 
the president and senate, and by the American stockholder 
So far as there is dependence, or influence, either way, it is! 
the disadvantage of the foreign stockholder. He has parted 
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ty of government; that the stock is in the hands of a few, and 


with the control over his own property, instead of exercisilg 
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— 
control over the property and over the actions of others. And, 
sir, let it now be added, in further answer to this whole class of 
objections, that experience has abundantly confuted them all. 
This government has existed forty-three years, and has main- 
ac hf in full being and operation, a bank, such as is proposed to 
pe renewed, for thirty-six years out of the forty-three. We have 
never for a moment had a bank not subject to every one of these 
objections. Always, foreigners might be stockholders; always, 
foreign stock has been exempt from state taxation, as much as 
at present; always the same power and privileges; always all 
that which is now called a “monopoly,” a “‘gratuity,”’ a “pre- 
sent,” has been possessed by the bauk. And yet there has been 
found no danger to liberty, no introduction of foreign influence, 
and no accumulation of irresponsible power in a few hands. I 
cannot but hope, therefore, that the people of the United States 
will not now yield up their judgment to those notions, which 
would reverse all our past experience, and persuade us to dis- 
continue a useful institution, from the influence of vague and 
unfounded declamation against its danger to the public liberties. 
Our liberties, indeed, must stand upon very frail foundations, if 
the government cannot, without endangering them, avail itself 
of those common facilities, in the collection of its revenues, and 
the management of its finances, which all other governments, in 
commercial countries, find useful and necessary. In order to 
justify its alarm for the security of our independence, the mes- 
sage supposes acase. It supposes that the bank should pass 
principally into the hands of the subjects of a foreign country, 
and that we should be involved in war with that country, and 
then it exclaims, ““what would be our condition!”? Why, sir, it 
is plain that all the advantages would be on our side. ‘The bank 
would still be our institution, subject to our own laws, and all 
its directors elected by ourselves: and our means would be en- 
hanced, not by the confiseation and plunder, but by the proper 
And, sir, it is singular 
enough, that this very state of war,from which this argument 
against a bank is drawn, is the very thing which, more than all 
others, convinced the country and the government of the neces- 
sity of a national bank. So much was the want of such an in- 
stitution felt, in the late war, that the subject engaged the atten- 
tion of congress, constantly, from the declaration of that war 
down to the time when the existing bank was actually establish- 
ed; so that, in this respect, as well as in others, the argument of 
the message is directly opposed to the whole experience of the 
government, and to the general and Joug settled convictions of 
the country. 

I now procced, sir, toa few remarks upon the president’s con- 
stitutional objections to the bank; and [ cannot forbear to say, 
in regard to them, that he appears to me to have assumed very 
extraordinary grounds of reasoning. He denies, that the consti- 
tutionality of the bank is a settled question. If it be not, will it 
ever become so, or what disputed question can be settled? I 
have already observed, that for thirty-six years out of the forty- 
three, during which the government has been in being, a bank 
has existed, such as iz now proposed to be continued. 

As early as 1791, after great deliberation, the first bank char- 
ter was passed by congress and approved by president Wash- 
ington. It established an institution, resembling, in all things 
now objected to, the present bank. ‘That bank, like this, could 
take lands in payment of its debts; that charter, like the present, 
gave the states no power of taxation; it allowed foreigners to 
hold stock, it restrained congress from creating other banks. It 
gave also, exclusive privileges, and in all particulars it was, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the message, as objectionable as that 
now existing. That bank continued twenty years. In 1816, the 
present institution was established, and has been ever since in 
full operation. Now, sir, the question of the power of congress 
to create such institutions, has been contested in every manner 
known to our constitution and laws. ‘The forms of the govern- 
ment furnish no new mode, in which to try this question. It 
has been discussed over and over again, in congress; it has been 
argued and solemnly adjudged in the supreme court—every pre- 
sident, except the present, has considered it a settled question; 
many of the state legislatures have instructed their senators to 
vote for the bank; the tribunals of the states, in every instance, 
have supported its constitutionality; and, beyond all doubt and 
dispute, the general public opinion of the country, has at all 
umes given, and does now give, its full sanction and approba- 
tion to the exercise of this power, as being a constitutional 
power. There has been no opinion questioning the power, ex- 
pressed or intimated, at any time, by either house of congress, 
by any president, or by any respectable judicial tribunal. Now, 
sir, if this practice of near forty years, if these repeated exer- 
lions of the power, if this solemn adjudication of the supreme 
court, with the concurrence and approbation of pubiic opinion, 

0 not settle the question, how is any question ever to be set- 
tled, about which any one may choose to raise a doubt? The 
argument of the message, upon the congressional precedents, is 
either a bold and gross fallacy, or else it is an assertion without 
Proof, and against known facts. The message admits, that in 
1791, congress decided in favor of a bank: but it adds that ano- 
ther congress, in 1811, decided against it. Now, if it be meant 
that in 1811, congress decided against the bank on constitutional 
ground, then the assertion is wholly incorrect, and against noto- 
nous facts. It is perfectly well known, that many members, in 

th houses, voted against the bank, in 1811, who had no doubt 
at all of the constitutional power of congress. They were en- 
tirely governed by other reasons given at the time. I appeal, 
fir, to the honorable member from Maryland, (gen. Smith), who 





was then a member of the senate, and voted against the bank, 
whether he, and others who were on the same side, did not give 
those votes on other well known grounds, and not at all on the 
constitutional ground. 

(Gen. Smith here rose and said, that he voted against the bank 
in 1811, but not at all on constitutional grounds, and had no 
doubt such was the case with other members. } 

We all know, sir, (continued Mr. Webster), the fact to be as 
the gentleman from Maryland has stated it. Every man who 
recollects, or who has read, the political occurrences of that 
day, knows it. Therefore, if the message intends to say, that 
in 18}1, congress denied the existence of any such constitutional 
power, the declaration is unwarranted—is altogether at variance 
with the facts. If,on the other hand, it only intends to say, 
that congress denied against the proposition then before it, on 
some other grounds, then it alleges that which is nothing at all to 
the purpose. The argument, then, either assumes for truth that 
which is not true, or else, the whole statement is immaterial 
and futile. But, whatever value others may attach to this argu- 
ment, the message thinks so highly of it, that it proceeds to re- 
peat it. “One congress,’’ it says, “in 1815, decided against a 
bank, another, in 1816, decided in its favor. ‘There is nothing 
in precedent, therefore, which, if its authority, were admitted, 
ought to weigh in favor of the act before me.’? Now, sir, since 
itis known to the whole country, one cannot but wonder how 
it should remain unknown to the president, that congress did not 
decide against a bank in 1815. On the contrary, that very con- 
gress passed a bill for creating a bank by very large majorities. 
in one form, it is true, the bill failed in the house of representa- 
tives, but the vote was reconsidered, the bill re-committed, and 
finally passed by a vote of one hundred and twenty to thirty-nine. 
There is, therefore, not only no solid ground, but not even any 
plausible pretence, for the assertion that congress, in 1815, de- 
cided against the bank. ‘That very congress passed a bill to 
create a bank, and its decision, therefore, is precisely the other 
way, and is a direct practical precedent in favor of the consti- 
tutional power. What are we to think of a constitutional argu- 
ment, which deals in this way with historical facts? When the 
inessage declares, as it does declare, that there is nothing in 
precedent which ought to weigh in favor of the power, it sets at 
nought repeated acts of congress affirming the power, and it 
also states other acts which were, in fact, and which are well 
known to have been directly the reverse of what the message 
represents them. There is not, sir, the slightest reason to think 
that any senate, or any house of representatives, ever assem- 
bled under the constitution, contained a majority that doubted 
the constitutional existence of the pewer of congress to esta- 
blish a bank. Whenever the question has arisen, and has been 
decided, it has been always decided one way. ‘lhe legislative 
precedents all assert and maintain the power; and these legisla- 
tive precedents have been the law of the land for almost forty 
years. They settle the construction of the constitution, and 
sanction the exercise of the power in question so fur as these 
ends can ever be accomplished by any legislative precedents 
whatever. But the president does not admit the authority of 
precedent. Sir, I have always found, that those who habitually 
deny most vehemently the general force of precedent, and as- 
sert most strongly the supremacy of private opinion, are yet, of 
all men, most tenacious of that very authority of precedent 
whenever it happens to be in their favor. I beg leave to ask, sir, 
upon what ground, except that of precedent, and precedent alone, 
the president’s triends have placed his power of removal from 
office? No such power is given by the constitution, in terms, 
nor any where intimated, throughout the whole of it; no para- 
graph or clause of that instrument recognises such a power. 
To say the least, it is as questionable, and bas been as often 
questioned, as the power of congress to create a bank; and, en- 
lightened by what has passed under our own observation, we 
now see that it is, of all powers, the most capable of flagrant 
abuse. Now, sir, ! ask again, what becomes of this power, if 
the authority of precedent be taken away? It has all along been 
denied to exist, itis no where found in the constitution, and its 
recent exercise, or, to call things by their right names, its recent 
abuse, lias, more than any other single cause, rendered good 
men either cool in their affection toward the government of 
their country, or doubtful of its long continuance. Yet this 
power has precedent, and the president exercises it. We know, 
sir, that without the aid of that precedent, his acts could never 
have received the sanction of this body, even at a time when 
his voice was somewhat more potential here than it now is, or, 
as I trust, ever again will be. 

Does the president, then, reject the authority of all precedent, 
except what is suitable to his own purposes to use? And does 
he use, without stint or measure, all precedents which may 
augment his own power, or gratify his wishes? But, if the pre- 
sident thinks lightly of the authority of congress, in construing 
the constitution, he thinks still more lightly of the authority of 
the supreme court. He asserts a right of individual judgment, 
on constitutional questions, which is totally inconsistent with 
any proper administration of the government, or any regular 
execution of the laws. Social disorder, entire uncertainty in 
regard to individual rights and individual duties, the cessation 
of legal authority, confusion, the dissolution of free government 
—all these are the inevitable consequences of the principles 
adopted by the message, whenever they shall be carried to their 
full extent. Hitherto it has been thought, that the final decision 
of constitutional questions belonged to the supreme judicial tri- 
bunal, The very nature of free government, it has been sup- 
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poséd, enjoins this: and our constitution, moreover, has been 
understood so to provide, clearly and expressly. It is true that 
each branch of the legislature has an undoubted right, in the 
exercise of its functions, to consider the constitutionality of a 
law proposed to be passed. This is naturally a part of its duty, 
and neither branch can be compelled to pass any law, or do any 
other act, which it deems to be beyond the reach of its coustitu- 
tional power. The president bas the same right when a bill is 
presented for his approval; for he is, doubtless, bound to consi- 
der, in all cases, whether such bi!! be compatible with the con- 
stitution, and whether he can approve it consistently with his 
Oath of office. But when a law has been passed by congress, 
ant approved by the president, it is now no longer in the power 
either of the same president, or his successors, to say Whether 
the law is constitutional or not. He is not at liberty to disregard 
it; he is not at liberty to feel or to affect “‘constitutional scru- 
ples,’’ and to sit in judgment himself on the validity of a statute 
of the government, and to nullify it if he so chooses. After a 
Jaw has passed through all the requisite forms; after it has re- 
ceived the requisite legislative sanction and the executive ap- 
al, the question of its counstitutionality then becomes a 
udicial question, and a judicial question alone. In the courts, 
that question may be raised, argued, and adjudged; it can be ad- 
judged no where else. 
he president is as much bound by the law as any private 
citizen, and can no more contest its validity than any private 
citizen. He may refuse to obey the law, and so may a private 
citizen} but both do it at their own peril, and neither of tiem 
can settle the question of its validity. The president may sey 
a law is unconstitutional, but he is not the judge. Who is to 
decide that question? The judiciary, alone, possess this unques- 
tionable, and hitherto unquestioned, right. The judiciary is the 
constitutional tribunal of appeal, for the citizens, against both 
congress and the executive, in regard to the constitutionality of 
laws. It has this jurisdiction expressly conferred upon it, and 
when it has decided the question, its judgment must, from the 
very nature of all judgments that are final, and from which 
there is no appeal. be conclusive. Hitherto, tiis opinion, and a 
correspondent practice, have prevailed in America with all wise 
and considerate men. If it were otherwise, there would be no 
government of laws; but we should all live under the govern- 
ment, the rule, the caprices of individuals. If we depart from 
the observance of these salutary principles, the executive power 
becomes at once purely despotic; for the president, if the prin- 
ciple and the reasoning of the message be sound, may either 
execute, or not execute, the laws of the land, according to his 
‘sovereign pleasure. He may refuse to put into execution one 
Jaw, pronounced valid by all the branches of the government, 
and yet execute another, which may have been, by constitu- 
tional authority, pronounced void. On the argument of the 
message, the president of the United States holds, under a new 
pretence, a dispensing power over the laws, as absolute as was 
claimed by James the second of England, a month before he 
was compelled to fly the kingdom. That which is now claimed 
for the president is, in truth, nothing less, and nothing else, than 
the old dispensing power asserted by the kings of England in the 
worst of times—the very climax, indeed, of all the preposterous 
pretensions of the Tudor and Stuart races. 

According to the doctrines put forth by the president, although 
congress may have passed a law, and although the supreme 
court may have pronounced it constitutional, yet it is, neverthe- 
less, no law at all, if he, in his good pleasure, sees fit to deny 
it effect; in other words, to repeal and annul it. Sir, no presi- 
dent, and no public man, ever before advanced such doctrines 
in the face of the nation. There never was before a moment in 
which any president would have been tolerated in asserting 
such a claim to despotic power. After congress has passed the 
law, and the supreme court has pronounced its judgment, on 
the very point in controversy, the president has set up his own 
private judgment against its constitutional interpretation. It is 
to be remembered, sir, that it is the present law, it is the act of 
1816, it is the present charter of the bank, which the president 
pronounces to be unconstitutional. It is no bank to be created, 
it is no law proposed to be passed, which he denounces, it is 
the law now evisting, passed by congress approved by president 
Madison, and sanctioned by a solemn judgment of the supreme 
court, which he now declares unconstitutional, and which, of 
course, so far as it may depend on him, cannot be executed. If 
these opinions of the president be maintained, there is an end 
of all law and all judicial authority. Statutes are but recom- 
mendations, judgments no more than opinions. Both are equal- 
ly destitute of binding force. Such an universal power, as is 
now claimed for him, a power of judging over the laws, and 
over the decisions of the tribunal, is nothing else than pure des- 
potism. If conceded to him, it makes him, at once, what Louis 
the fourteenth proclaimed himself to be, when he said, “‘l am 
THE STATE.”’ 

The supreme court has unanimously declared and adjudged 
that the existing bank is created by a constitutional law of con- 
gress. As has been before observed, this bank so far as the 
present question is concerned, is like that which was establish- 
ed in 1791 by Washington, and sanctioned by the great men of 
that day. In every form, therefore, in which the question can 
be raised, it has been raised. and has been settled. Every pro- 
cess, and every mode of trial known to the constitution and 
laws, has been exhausted; and always, and without exception, 
the validity has been in favor of the law. But all this practice, 
ali this precedent, all this public approbation, all this solemn 
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adjudication directly on the point, is to be disregarded and re. 
jected, and the constitutional power flatly denied. And, sir, i¢ 
we are startled at this conclusion, our surprise will not be les. 
ron og when we examine the argument by which it is main. 
tained. 

By the constitution, congress is authorised to pass all laws 
‘necessary and proper’ for carrying its own legislative powers 
into effect. Congress has deemed a bank to be ‘necessary ang 
proper” for these purposes, and it has therefore establisied q 
bank. But although the law has been passed, and the bank 
established, and the constitutional validity of ita charter solemy. 
ly adjudged, yet the president pronounces it wnconstitutiong| 
because some of the powers bestowed on the bank are, in his 
Opinion, not necessary or proper. It would appear that powers 
Which, in 1791 and 1816, in the time of Washington, and in the 
time of Madison, were deemed ‘‘necessary and proper,” are no 
longer to be so_regarded, and therefore the bank is unconstity- 
tional. It has really come to this, that the constitutionalily of a 
bank is to depend upon the opinion which one particular mun ma 
form of the utility or necessity of some of the clauses of its charter, 
If that individual chooses to think that a particalar power con- 
tained in the charter is not necessary to the proper constitution of 
the bank, that the act is unconstitiona). 

Hitherto it has always been supposed that the question was 
ofa very different nature. It has been thought that the policy 
of granting a particular charter may. be materially dependent on 
the structure, and organization, and powers of the proposed in- 
stitution. But its general constitutionality has never before 
been understood to turn on such points. ‘This would be making 
its constitutionality depend on subordinate questions, on ques- 
tions of expediency, and questions of detail; upon that which 
one man may think necessary, and another may not. If the 
constitutional question were made to hinge on matters of this 
kind, how could it ever be decided? Ali would depend on con- 
jecture, on the complexionai feeling, on the prejudices, on the 
passions of individuals; or more or less practical skill, or cor- 
rect judgment, in regard to banking operations, among those 
who should be the judges; on the impulse of momentary in- 
terest, party objects, or personal purposes. Put the question, 
in this manner, to a court of seven judges, to decide whether a 
particular bank was coustitutional, and it might be doubtful 
whether they could come to any result, as they might well hold 
very various opinions on the practical utility of many clauses of 
the charter. 

The question, in that case, would be, not whether the bank, 
in its general frame, character, and objects, was a proper in- 
strument to carry into effect the powers of the government; but 
whether the particular powers, direct or incidental, conferred 
on a particular bank, were better calculated than all others to 
give success to its operations. For if not, then the charter would 
be unwarranted, according to this sort of reasoning, by the con- 
stitution. ‘This mode of construing the constitution is certainly 
a novel discovery. Its merits belong entirely to the president 
and his advisers. According to this rule of interpretation, if the 
president should be of opinion that the capital of the bank was 
larger, by a thousand dollars, than it ought to be; or that the 
time for the continuance of the charter was a year too long; or 
that it Was unnecessary to require it, under penalty, to pay spe- 
cie; or needless to provide for punishing, as forgery, the coun- 
terfeiting of its bills; either of these reasons would be sufficient 
to render the charter, in his opinion, unconstitutienal, invalid, 
and nugatory. This is a legitimate conclusion from the argu- 
ment. Such a view of the subject has certainly never before 
been taken. This strain of reasoning has hitherto not been heard 
within the halls of congress, nor has any one ventured upon it 
before the tribunals of justice. The first exhibition, its first ap- 
pearance, as an argument, is in a message of the president of the 
United States. According to that mode of construing the con- 
stitution, which was adopted by congress in 1791, and approved 
by Washington, and which has been sanctioned by the judg- 
ment of the supreme court, and affirmed by the practice of near 
forty years, the question upon the constitutionality of the bank 
involves two inquiries: first, whether a bank, in its general cha- 
racter, and with regard to the general objects with which banks 
are usually connected, be, in itself, a fit means, a suitable in- 
strument, to carry Into effect the powers granted to the govern 
ment. 

If it be so, then the second, and the only other question is, 
whether the powers given in a particular charter are approprr 
ate fora bank. If they are powers which are appropriate for 4 
bank, powers which congress may fairly consider to be useful to 
the bank or the country, then congress may confer these pow- 
ers; because the diserction to be exercised in framing the con- 
stitution of the bank belongs to congress. One man may think 
the granted powers not indispensable to the particular bank; 
another may suppose them injudicious, or injurious; a third may 
imagine that other powers, if granted in their stead, would be 
more beneficial; but ail these are matters of expediency, about 
which men may differ; and the power of deciding upon them 
belongs to congress. I again repeat, sir, that if, for reasons ot 
this kind, the president sees fit to negative a bill, on the ground 
of its being inexpedient or impolitic, he has a right to do so; but 
remember, sir, that we are now on the constitutional question. 
Remember, that the argument of the president, is, that, because 
powers were given to the bank by the charter of 1816, which Ae 
thinks not necessary, that charter is unconstitutional. Now, S"; 
it will hardly be denied, or rather it was not denied or doubted 
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the powers and duties of that bank must be prescribed in the 
law creating it. Nobody but congress, it has been thought, 
could grant these powers and privileges, or prescribe their limi- 
tations. It is true, indeed, that the message pretty plainly inti- 
mates, that the president should have been first consulted, and 
that he should have had the framing of the bill; but we are not 
vet accustomed to that order of things, in enacting laws, nor de 
j know a parallel to this claim, thus now brought forward, ex- 
cept that, in some peculiar cases in England, highly affecting 
the royal prerogatives, the assent of the monarch is necessary, 
pefore either the house of peers or his majesty’s faithful com- 
mons are permitted to act upon the subject, or to entertain its 
consideration. But supposing, sir, that our accustomed forms 
and our republican principles are still to be followed, and that a 
jaw creating a bank is, like all other laws, to originate with 
congress, and that the president has nothing to do with it, till it 
is presented for his approval, then it is clear, that the powers 
and duties of a proposed bank, and a!l the terms and conditions 
annexed to it, must, in the first place, be settled by congress. 
This power, if constitutional at all, is only constitutional in the 
nands of congress. Any where else, its exercise would be plain 
usurpation. If, then, the authority to decide what powers ought 
to be granted to a bank belong to congress, and congress shall 
have exercised that power, it would seem little better than ab- 
surd to say that its act, nevertheless, would be unconstitutional 
and invalid, if, in the opinion of a third party, it had misjudged, 
on a question of expediency, in the arrangement otf details. Ac- 
cording to such a mode of reasoning, a mistake in the exercise 
of jurisdiction takes away the jurisdiction. If congress decide 
right, its decision may stand; if it decide wrong, its decision is 
nugatory; and, whether its decision be right or wrong, another 
is to judge, although the original power of making the decision 
must be allowed to be exclusively in congress. ‘This is the end to 
which the argument of the message will conduct its followers. 
Sir, in considering the authority of congress to invest the bank 
with the particular powers granted to it, the inquiry is not, and 
cannot be how appropriate these powers arc, but whether they 
he at all appropriate; whether they come within the range of a 
just and honest discretion; whether congress may fairly esteem 
them to be necessary. The question is not, are they the fittest 
means, the best means, or whether the bank might not be estab- 
lished without them; Wut the question is, are they such as con- 


gress, bona fide, may have regarded as appropriate to the end. If 


any other rule were to be adopted, nothing could ever be settled. 
A law would be constitutional to-day and unconstitutional to- 
morrow. Its constitutionality would altogether depend upon in- 
dividual opinion, on a matter of mere expediency. Indeed, such 
a case as that is now actually before us. Mr. Madison deemed 
the powers given to the bank, in its present charter, proper and 
necessary. He held the bank, thereiore, to be constitutional. 


jut the present president, not acknowledging that the power of 


deciding on these points rests with congress, nor with congress 
and the then president, but, setting up bis own opinions as the 
standard, declares the law now in being unconstitutional; be- 
cause the powers granted by it are, in his estimation, not neces- 
rary and proper. I pray to be informed, sir, whether, upon 
similar grounds of reasoning, the president’s own sciieme for a 
bank, if congress should do so unlikely a thing as to adopt it, 
would not become unconstitutional also, if it should so happen 
that his successor should hold Ais bank in as light esteem as he 
holds those established under the auspices of Washington and 
Madison? 

If the reasoning of the message be well founded, it is clear 
that the charter of the existing bank is nota law. ‘The bank 
has no legal existence: it is not responsible to government, it 
has no authority to act; it is incapable of being an agent; the 
president may treat it as a nullity to-morrow, withdraw from 
itall the public deposites, and set afloat all the existing national 
arrangements of revenue and finance. It is enough to state 
these monstrous consequences, to show that the doctrine, prin- 
ciples, and pretensions of the message are entirely inconsistent 
with a government of laws. If that which congress has enact- 
ed, be not the law of the land, then the reign of the law has 
ceased, and the reign of individual opinion has already begun. 

The president, in his commentary on the details of the exist- 
ing bank charter, undertakes to prove that one provision, and 
another provision, is not necessary and proper; because, as he 
thinks, the same objects, proposed to be accomplished by them, 
might have been better attained in another mode; and therefore 
such provisions are not necessary, and so not warranted by the 
constitution. Does not this show, that, according to his own 
mode of reasoning, his own scheme would not be constitution- 
al, since another scheme, which probably most people would 
think a better one, might be substituted for it? Perhaps, in any 
bark charter, there may be no provisions which may be justly 
regarded as absolutely indispensable; since it is probable, that for 
any of them, some others might be substituted. No bank, 
therefore ever could be established, because there never has 
been and never could be, any charter, of which every provision 
should appear to be indispensable, or necessary and proper in 
the judgment of every individual. To admit, therefore, that 
there may be a constitutional bank, and yet to contend for such 
4 mode of judging of its provisions and details, as the message 

Opts, involves an absurdity. Any charter, which may be 
probe be taken up, and each power conferred by it, suc- 
ne denied, on the ground that, in regard to each, either 
the « ch power is ‘necessary or proper” in a bank, or, which is 

ame thing in effect, some other power, might be substitut- 


_ing it useful. 


ed for it, and supply its place. That can never be necessary in 
the sense in which the message understands that term, which 
may be dispensed with; and it cannot be said that any power may 
not be dispensed with, if there be some others, which might be 
substituted for it, and which would accomplish the same end. 
Therefore, no bank could ever be constitutional; becaase none 
could be established, which should not contain some provisions, 
which might have been omitted, and their place supplied by 
others. Mr. President, | have understood the trae and well es- 
tablished doctrine to be, that after it has been decided, that it is 
competent for congress to establish a bank, then it follows, that 
it may create such a bank as it judges, in its discretion, to be 
best, and invest it with all such power as it may deem fit and 
suitable; with this limitation, always, that all is to be done in 
the bona fide execution of the power to create a bank. If the 
granted powers are appropriate to the professed end, so that the 
granting of them cannot be regarded as usurpation of authority 
by congress, or an evasion of constitutional restrictions under 
color of establishing a bank, then the charter is constitutional, 
whether these powers be thought indispensable by others or 
not, or whether even congress deemed them absolutely indis- 
pensable, or only thought them fitand suitable; whether they 
are more or less appropriate to their end. It is enough that 
they are appropriatc; it is enough that they suited to produce 
the effects designed; and no comparison is to be instituted, in 
order to try their constitutionality, between them and others 
which may be suggested. A case analogous to the present, is 
found in the constitutional power of congress over the mail. 
The constitution says no more than that “‘congress shall have 
power to establish post offices and post roads,’’ and in the ge- 
neral clause, “all powers necessary and proper’ to give effect 
to this. In the execution of this power, congress has protected 
the mail, by providing that robbery of it shall be punished with 
death. Is this infliction of capital punishment unconstitution - 
al? Certainly it is not, unless it be both “‘proper and neces- 
sary.”? ‘The president may not think it necessary or proper; the 
law, then, according to the system of reasoning enforced in the 
message, is of no binding force, and the president may disobey 
it, and refuse to see it executed. The truth is, Mr. President, 
that if the. general object, the subject-matter, properly belongs 
to congress, all its ineidents belong to congress, also. If con- 
gress is to establish post offices and post roads, it may, for that 
end, adopt one set of regulations or another; and either would 
be constitutional. So the details of one bank are as constitu- 
tional as those of another, if they are confined, fairly and ho- 
nestly, to the purpose of organizing the institution, and render- 
One bank is as constitutional as another bank. 
If congress possess the power to make a bank, it possesses the 
power to make it efficient, and competent to produce the good 
derived by it. It may clothe it with all such power and privi- 
leges, not otherwise inconsistent with the constitution, as may 
be necessary, in its own judgment, to make it what govern- 
ment deems it should be. It may confer on it such immunities, 
as may induce individuals to become stockholders, and to fur- 
nish the capital; and, since the extent of these immunities and 
privileges is matter of discretion, and matter of opinion, con- 
gress only can decide it, because congress alone can frame, or 
grant the charter. A charter, thus granted to individuals, be- 
comes a contract with them, upon their compliance with its 
terms. The bank becomes an agent, bound to perform certain 
duties, and entitled to certain stipulated rights and privileges, 
in compensation for the proper discharge of these duties, and 
all their stipulations, so long as they are appropriate to the ob- 
ject professed, and not repugnant to any other constitutional in- 
junction, are entirely within the competency of congress. And 
yet, sir, the message of the president toils through ail the com 
mon-place topics of monopoly, the right of taxation, the suf- 
fering of the poor, and the arrogance of the rich, with as much 
painful effort, as if one, or another, or all of them, had some- 
thing to do with the constitutional question. 


What is called the “monopoly” is made the subject of repeat- 
ed rehearsal, in terms of special complaint. By this “nronopoly?? 
[ suppose is understood the restriction contained in the charter, 
that congress shall not, during the twenty years, create another 
hank. Now, sir, let me ask, who would think of creating a 
bank, inviting stockholders into it, with large investments, im- 
posing upon it heavy duties, as connected with the government, 
receiving some millions of dollars as a bonus, or premium, and 
yet retaining the power of granting, the next day, another char- 
ter, which would destroy the whole value of the first? If this 
be an unconstitutional restraint on congress, the constitution 
must be strangely at variance with the dictates both of good 
sense and sound morals. Did not the first bank of the United 
States contain a similar restriction? And have not the states 
granted bank charters, with a condition that, ifthe charter should 
be accepted, they would not grant others? States have certain- 
ly done so; and, in some instances, where no bonus or premium 
was paid at all, but ffom the mere desire to give effect to the 
charter, by inducing individuals to accept it, and organise the in- 
stitution. The president declares that this restriction is not ne- 
cessary to the efficiency of the bank; but that is the very thing 
which congress and his predecessor in office were called on to 
decide, and which they did decide, when the one passed, and 
the other approved the act. And he has now no more authority 
to pronounce his judgment on that act than any other individual 
in society. Itis not his province to decide on the constitution- 





ality of statutes which congress has passed, and his predeceszors 
approved. 
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There is another sentiment, in this part of the message, which 
we should hardly have expected to find in a paper which is sup- 
posed, whoever may have drawn it up, to have passed under 
the review of professional characters. ‘The message declares 
that this limitation to create no other bank is unconstitutional, 
because, although congress may use the discretion vested in 
them, “‘that they may not limit the discretion of their succes- 
sors.’? This reason is almost too superficial to require an an- 
swer. Every one at all accustomed to the consideration of such 
subjects, knows that every congress can bind its successors to 
the same extent that it can bind itself: the power of congress is 
always the same; the authority of law always the same. It is 
true, we speak of the twentieth congress, and the twenty-first 
congress, but this is only to denote the period of time, or to mark 
the successive periodical elections of its members. As a politic 
body, as the legislative power of the government, congress is 
always continuous, always identical. A particular congress, as 
we speak of it, for instance the present congress, can no farther 
restrain itself from doing what it may chance to do at the next 
session, than it can restrain any succeeding congress from doing 
what it may choose. Any congress may repeal the act or law 
of its predecessor, if in its nature it be repealable, just as it may 
repeal its own act; and if a law, or an act, be irrepealable in its 
nature, it can no more be repealed by a subsequent congress 
than by that which passed it. All this is familiar to every body. 
And congress, like every other legislature, often passes acts 
which, being in the nature of grants, or contracts, are irrepeala- 
ble ever afterwards. The message, in a strain of argument 
which it is difficult to treat with ordinary respect, declares that 
this restriction on the power of congress, as to the establishment 
of other banks, is a palpable attempt to amend the constitution 
by an act of legislation. ‘The reason on which this observation 
purports to be founded is, that congress, by the constitution, is 
to have exclusive legislation over the District of Columbia; and 
when the bank charter declares that congress will create no new 
bank within the district, it annuls this power of exclusive legis- 
lation! I must say that this reasoning hardly rises high enough to 
entitle it to a passing notice. It would be doing too much credit 
to call it plausible. No one needs to be informed that exclusive 
power of legislation is not unlimited power of legislation; 
and, if it were, how can that legislative power be unlimited 
that cannot restrain itself, that cannot bind itself by contract? 
Whether as a government, or as an individual, that being is 
fettered and restrained which is not capable of binding itself by 
ordinary obligation. Every legislature binds itself whenever it 
makes a grant, enters intoa contract, bestows an office, or does 
any other act or thing which is in its nature irrepealable. And 
this, instead of detracting from its legislative power, is one of 
the modes of exercising that power. And the legislative power 
of congress over the District of Columbia would not be full and 
complete if it might not inake just such a stipulation as the bank 
charter contains. 


As to the taxing power of the state, about which the message 
says so much, the proper avenue to all it says, is, that the states 
possessed the power to tax any instrument of the government of 
the United States. It was no part of their power before the 
constitution, and they derive no such power from any of its 
provisions. It is no where given to them. Could a state tax 
the coin of the United States, at the mint? Coulda state lay a 
stamp tax on the process ofthe courts of the United States, and 
on custom house papers? Could it tax the transportation of the 
mail, or the ships of war, or the ordnance, or the munitions of 
war, of the United States? The reason that they cannot be 
taxed, by a state, is, that they are means and instruments of the 
government of the United States. The establishment ofa bank, 
exempt from state taxation, takes away no existing right ina 
state. It leaves it all it ever possessed; but the complaint is, 
that the bank charter does not confer the power of taxation. 
This, certainly, though not new, (for the same argument was 
urged here), appears to me to be a strange mode of asserting 
and maintaining state rights. The power of taxation is a so- 
vereign power; and the president, and those who think with 
him, are of opinion, in a given case, that this sovereign right 
should be conferred on the states by an act of congress. There 
is, if [ mistake not, sir, as little compliment to state sovereignty, 
in this idea, as there is of sound constitutional doctrine. So 
vercign rights, held under the grant of an act of congress, pre- 
sent a proposition quite new in constitutional law. 

The president himself, even admits, that an instrument of the 
United States ought not, as such, to be taxed by the states;, yet 
he contends for such a power of taxing property connected with 
this instrument, and essential to its very being, as places its 
whole existence in the pleasure of the states. It is not enough 
that the states may tax all the property of their own citizens, 
wherever invested, or however employed. The complaint is, 
that the power of state taxation does reach so far as to take 
cognizance over persons out of the state, and ‘to tax them, fora 
franchise, lawfully exercised under the authority of the United 
States. Sir, when did the power of the states, or indeed of any 
government, go to such an extent as that?—Clearly, never. 

The taxing power of all communities is necessarily and justly 
limited to the property of its own citizens, and to the property 
of others, having a distinct local existence, as property within 
its jurisdiction; it does not extend to rights and franchises rightly 
exercised, under the authority of other governments, nor to per- 
sons beyond its jurisdiction. As the constitution has left the 
taxing power of the states as the bank charter leaves it, congress 
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power; nor to enlarge, or to restrain it: if it were to do either, | 
hardly know which of all would be the least excusable. 

I beg leave to repeat, Mr. President, that what I have now 
been considering, are the president’s objections not to the policy 
or expediency, but to the constitutionality of the bank; and not 
to the constitutionality of any new, or proposed bank, but of the 
bank as it now is, and as it has long existed. If the president 
had declined to approve this bill, because he thought the origi- 
nal charter unwisely granted, and the bank, in point of policy 
and expediency, objectionable or mischievious, and in that view 
only had suggested the reasons now urged by him, his argy- 
ment, however inconclusive, would have been intelligible, and 
not, in its whole frame and scope, inconsistent with all well es. 
tablished first principles. His rejection of the bill, in that case, 
would have been, no doubt, an extraordinary exercise of power: 
but it would have been nevertheless, the exercise of a power 
belonging to his office, and trusted by the constitution to his dis- 
cretion. But when he puts forth an array of arguments, such 
as the message employs not against the expediency of the bank, 
but against its constitutional existence, he confounds all dis- 
tinctions, mixes questions of policy and questions of right to- 
gether, and turns all constitutional restraints into mere matters 
of opinion. As far as its power extends, either in its direct ef. 
fects, or as a precedent, the message not only unsettles every 
thing which has been settled, under the constitution, but would 
shew, also, that the constitution itself is utterly incapable of any 
fixed construction, or definite interpretation; and that there is 
no possibility of establishing, by its authority, any practical li- 
mitations On the powers of the respective branches of the go- 
vernment. 

When the message denies, as it does, the authority of the su- 
preme court to decide on constitutional questions, it effects, so 
far as the opinion of the president and his authority can effect, a 
complete change in our government. It does two things; first, 
it converts a constitutional limitation of power into matters of 
opinion, and then strikes the judicial department, as an efficient 
department, out of our system. Butthe message by no means 
stops even at this point. Having denied to congress the autho- 
rity of judging what powers may be constitutionally conferred 
on a bank, and having erected the judgment of the president 
himself into a standard by which to try the constitutional cha- 
racter of such powers, and having denounced the authority of 
the supreme court, and decided finally on constitutional ques- 
tions, the message proceeds to claim for the president, not the 
power of approval, but the primary power, the power of origi- 
nating laws. ‘The president informs congress that he would 
have sent them such a charter, if it had been properly asked 
for, as they ought to possess. He very plainly intimates, that, 
in his opinion, the establishment of all laws, of this nature, at 
least, belongs to the functions of the executive government, and 
that congress ought to have waited for the manifestation of the 
executive will, before it presumed to touch the subject. Such, 
Mr. President, stripped of their disguises, are the real pretences 
set up in behalf of the executive power in this most extraordinary 
paper. 

Mr. President: we have arrived at a new epoch. We are 
entering on experiments With the government and constitution 
of the country, hitherto untried, and of fearful and appalling 
aspect. This message calls us to the contemplation of a future 
which little resembles the past. Its principles are at war with 
all that public opinion has sustained, and all which the expe- 
rience of the government has sanctioned. It denies first prin- 
ciples; it contradicts truths heretofore received as indisputable. 
It denies to the judiciary the interpretation of law, and demands 
to divide, with congress, the origination of statutes. It extends 
the grasp of executive pretension over every power of the go- 
vernmont. But this is not all. Jt presents the chief magis- 
trate of the union in the attitude of arguing away the powers ol 
that government over which he has been chosen to preside; and 
adopting, for this purpose, modes of reasoning, which, even 
under the influence of all proper feeling towards high official 
station, it is difficult to regard as respectable. It appeals 
every prejudice which may betray men into a mistaken view 0! 
their own interests; and to every passion which may lead them 
to disobey the impulses of their understanding. It urges all the 
specious topics of state rights, and national encroachmen!, 
against that which a great majority of the states have affirmed 
to be rightful, and in which all of them have acquiesced. I! 
sows, in an unsparing manner, the seeds of jealousy and ill-will 
against that government of which its author is the official 
head. It raises a cry that liberty is in danger, at the very mo 
ment when it puts forth claims to power heretofore unknow! 
and unheard of. It affects alarm for the public freedom, when 
nothing so much endangers that freedom as its own unparalleled 
pretences. This, even, is not all. It manifestly seeks to 1 
fluence the poor againt the rich; it wantonly attacks whole 
classes of the people, for the purpose of turning against the! 

the prejudices and resentments of other classes. It is a state 
paper which finds no topie too exciting for its use; no passio! 
too inflammable for its address and its solicitation. Such 
this message. It remains, now, for the people of the United 
States to choose between the principles here avowed, and their 
government. These cannot subsist together. The one or the 
other must be rejected. If the sentiments of the message shal 
receive general approbation, the constitution will have perish: 
ed, even earlier than the moment which its enemies origin@) 
allowed for the termination of its existence. It will not hav 
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